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PREFACE 


The problem of the organization of the labonr 
force within their works and factories is one 
which business men are only beginning seriously 
to consider. The pressure of commercial com- 
petition forces them to pay close and constant 
attention to the market ; and they are also 
compelled to give a careful study to their 
machinery and other plant. But their labour 
they are usually content to take very much as 
it comes ; they follow the customary practice 
in the matters of engaging, controlling, and 
remunerating their workpeople, and give the 
whole subject not one quarter of the attention 
they devote to th,eir customers or their technical 
processes. And then, from time to time, 
labour gives trouble, and brings production to 
a stop, and business men naturally feel hurt. 
Are they not working hard, they are inclined to 
ask, at what, after all, is their primary business ? 
Unless they can find customers, their work- 
people will lose their employment, even such 
as it is. 
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With this frame of mind we cannot hnt feel 
a certain sympathy. In businesses managed by 
a single proprietor, it is often true that the 
worry of getting trade, on top of the other 
worry of looking after the plant, is so harassing 
and engrossing, that the employer has simply 
no energy to spare for anything else. But as 
the undertaking increases in scale, it ceases to 
be possible to keep everything under one man’s 
guidance ; and with specialization of responsi- 
bility, if not before, comes an opportunity to 
take stock of the situation. And what the 
business world is now realizing is that, whether 
they desire it or no, the labour side of a big 
industrial concern calls for a large and con- 
; tinuous expenditure of brain power on the part 
of somebody. It cannot be left to subordinates : 
it must be made the main concern of one of the 
heads of the business; and even then, there 
will be large questions of policy which will need 
to be anxiously and laboriously considered by 
the whole board. 

We have already had enough experience in 
this matter to be able to say that, in the 
direction and regulation of labour, there are 
two lines of policy to be avoided. One is ' 
that which devises beneficent arrangements 
with the intention of lessening the workman’s 
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independence ; with, the purpose, for example, 
so to attach the workman by material ties to the 
concern that employs him that he will no longer 
care about a trade union. Such a policy may 
possibly be sometimes justifiable, and it may 
possibly sometimes succeed. But, broadly 
speaking, it is incompatible with the democratic 
temper of the age, and it is almost certain to 
break down. The other policy is that which 
fixes its attention on the efficiency of the work- 
man as a living tool, and disregards every other 
part of his individuality. Bonus or premium 
plans which are designed to extract every ounce 
of effort out of a man; schemes of scientific 
division of labour which are intended to reduce 
work to the repetition of a few simple move- 
ments ; these may, indeed, succeed for the time 
and even bring the workpeople larger earnings ; 
but they are bound to awaken resentment. For 
in the long run — awkward as the fact is from a 
“ purely business ” point of view — human 
beings will insist on being treated as human 
beings, an'd not as imperfect machines. 

It is for business men to say how far the 
methods set forth in this book are suitable for 
imitation in other manufacturing establishments. 
Businesses differ greatly from one another in the 
type of labour they employ ; and what may be 
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feasible or desirable with one type may be 
impracticable or undesirable with another. But 
it will be apparent that the measures here 
described proceed from principles the very 
opposite to those above mentioned. They 
respect the industrial independence of the 
workpeople ; they treat them, not as mere 
workpeople, but as citizens, with their own 
human hopes and aspirations, and their own 
part to play in the life of a democratic nation. 

Every one who is acquainted at all intimately 
with the Bourn ville Works and with those who 
direct them knows full well that the mainspring 
of their policy has been a sense of social duty. 
No political partisanship should blind even the 
severest of critics to this primary fact : and I 
feel bound to say this the more emphatically 
because on certain important political issues of 
the day I find myself in an opposite camp. 
But though the ultimate motive has not been 
business expediency, and much of the action 
here narrated has evidently been the direct 
outcome of considerations of a quite different 
nature, it is the belief of the Firm that, taken 
as a whole, their policy has distinctly “ paid.” 
And this is the aspect of the matter which 
particularly interests me as Dean of a Faculty 
of Commerce, concerned with the training of 
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young business men. It has paid in two ways. 
For first — ■! see no reason wby we should not 
be quite frank in the matter — it has been a 
splendid advertisement. Instead of cynically 
pooh-poohing it for that reason, I think this 
is a particularly encouraging fact, and highly 
creditable to human nature. It shows there is 
such a thing as a consumers’ conscience. The 
whole essence of the Consumers’ League work 
in America and of the White Lists of the 
Christian Social Union in this country is to 
make it “ good business ” to be known to 
manufacture under satisfactory working con- 
ditions; and with increasing publicity and an 
increasing fellow-feeling among all classes, I 
expect that this is going to be the case more 
and more. And, secondly, it has reduced the 
expenses of manufacture. An atmosphere of 
good-will in a shop makes every operation run 
more smoothly : and the better the work and 
the mental and physical powers of the opera- 
tives are adjusted to one another, the less there 
is of “lost time,” and of a score of those other 
occasions of expense which do so much to swell 
“ general charges.” 

One final word. I am myself one of those 
who think that “ individual enterprise ” and 
“capitalism” are too deeply rooted soon to 
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disappear. But to those who think otherwise 
the interest of a book like this must still be 
great. For even if the State (as one school 
proposes), or the great Union or Syndicate (as 
another school anticipates) is to take over the 
conduct of industry, the greater part of the 
work of manufacture will still be conducted on 
a large scale, in extensive establishments, with 
costly machinery, and with considerable bodies of 
workpeople organized on some plan of division 
of labour. Most of the internal questions of 
works management will still remain to be 
determined somehow; and to that end the 
experiments described in this book will still be 
full of valuable suggestion. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages an account is given of 
the organization of a large factory, which I 
have ventured to describe as Experiments in 
Industrial Organization, because certain definite 
ends which they wished to attain have been 
in the minds of those responsible for the busi- 
ness, and the varied schemes involved have 
not come into being in any haphazard or acci- 
dental way. The supreme principle has been 
the belief that business efficiency and the welfare 
of the employees are but different sides of the 
same problem. Character is an economic asset ; 
and business efficiency depends not merely on 
the physical condition of employees, but on their 
general attitude and feeling towards the em- 
ployer. The test of any scheme of factory 
organization is the extent to which it crea'tes 
and fosters the atmosphere and spirit of co- 
operation and good-will, without in any sense 
lessening the loyalty of the worker to his own 
class and its organizations. 
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To acoomplisli this purpose the directors 
found it necessary to adopt a careful method 
of selecting their employees, a scheme for 
educating them, carefully thought-out methods 
of promotion, just and fair discipline, and oppor- 
tunities for the development of the organizing 
abihty and initiative of the workers. 

The direct value for business efficiency of 
the various schemes described is indicated by 
the continuous growth of the business and the 
number of people employed. Without going 
further back than 1880, the number of employees 
was then 303, and at the end of 1911 was 6,182. 
The efficiency of the employees shows itself in*' 
many ways, one of the most striking being 
the elimination of waste and the reduction of 
cost in the various departments. Where disci- 
pline is good and elicits the good-will and 
efficiency of the employees, the staff and fore- 
men can give practically all their attention to 
organizmg their departments, instead of their 
energies being diverted to anticipating and 
dealing with breaches of discipline. The in- 
creased intelligence of employees, obtained by 
the method of selection and the educational 
system, facilitates the scientific organization of 
their work. As pointed out in Chapter III., 
late time has been successfully dealt with, 
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and tlie employees are very regular in their 
attendance at work. On the other hand, the 
value of regularity of employment, both in 
relation to individual character and efficiency 
and to the social life of the worker, is fully 
appreciated by the Firm; they have almost 
eliminated periods of short time, and also 
largely obviated excessive overtime. This end 
has been attained, however, only by the most 
careful organization and system of stock-keeping, 
which enables the departments to be regularly 
employed during the whole year. In the cocoa 
and chocolate trade there are decided seasonal 
demands ; but by counterbalancing these, and 
by developing markets whose demands come in 
at times when trade would otherwise be quiet, 
the required balance has been obtained. 

Another indication of this efficiency which 
will at once commend itself to the modern busi- 
ness man, accustomed as he is to the stress of 
foreign competition, is the fact that the Firm 
is competing with increasing success in foreign 
and colonial markets although their foreign 
competitors pay lower wages, the wages of the 
women- workers being in some cases not more 
than half those paid at Bournville. 

The care for the physical efficiency of the 
worker brings results in the shape of a decreased 
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sickness rate, and the corollary of this decreased 
rate is the higher physical fitness of those at 
■work. 

The efficiency of the Firm and the employees 
does not end in the Firm itself ; it has a wider 
civic value in so far as the Firm is a unit of the 
national industrial organization and the employee 
plays his part as an intelligent and capable 
citizen. 

The science of industrial organization is yet 
almost in its infancy, in respect both to the 
indi'vidual factory and to the industry of the 
country as a whole. Therefore the account 
given in the following pages is not considered 
to cover the whole ground. The subject is not 
dealt with exhaustively, but the book is offered 
as a contribution to the material necessary for 
a wider and more complete study. 

It must be clearly understood that the organ- 
ization described is the outcome of the work 
and initiative of the whole of the directors of 
the Firm, over a period of more than fifty years. 
I have to acknowledge the kind assistance 
and many valuable suggestions of the present 
directors as to the form in which the material 
should be presented to the reader, but I am 
alone responsible for the opinions expressed, 
and the conclusions drawn from the facts. 
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I am also greatly indebted to the various 
officials of the Firm, who have rendered me great 
assistance in gathering and co-ordinating infor- 
mation respecting the different departments 
and schemes, and whose assistance and sym- 
pathy have made the various experiments in 
welfare work possible. 


September, 1912 . 


B. 0. 




EXPEEIMENTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER I 

THE SELECTION OP EMPLOYEES 

It has Ibeen pointed out in the introduction, 
that the aim of all the schemes of industrial 
organization and welfare work about to be de- 
scribed, is a combination of business efficiency 
together with an all-round development of the 
workers as individuals and citizens. It is taken 
for granted that before any so-oaUed scheme of 
welfare work can be of lasting good, a living 
wage must be paid, and hours of labour and 
hygienic conditions must not involve the de- 
terioration of the workers. It must be quite , 
evident that clubs and classes, savings funds and , 
libraries, are quite thrown away upon workers 
who are overworked and underfed. 

The attempt to reahze these principles 
attracts large numbers of applicants for employ- 
ment, both young people and adults, though 

B 
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wlierever possible the Firm prefers to take on 
young people, and to train its future adult 
workers. All applicants for work are obtained 
through the local Labour Exchange, and notices 
to this effect are posted at the entrances to the 
works. The Labour Exchange officials are fully 
aware of the standards required by the firm, 
and therefore the Exchange itself eliminates 
the definitely unsuitable applicants. 

Six hundred to seven hundred girls and boys 
are taken on each year. The methods of select- 
ing them are as follows : The boys and girls 
assemble on different days at a fixed time. On 
the faces of the younger applicants there is a 
look of excitement and eagerness. For the first 
time they are stepping into the industrial arena, 
and the vision of freedom and wage-earning 
brings a sense of increased importance. They 
do not appreciate fully the great change that is 
taking place in their lives, nor do they realize 
the added responsibility that “ growing-up ” 
brings with it. With all the optimism of youth 
they are looking forward to a good time. The 
older girls, who have had some experience of 
the stress and uncertainty of the worker’s lot, 
are also eager enough, but their look of eager- 
ness is mingled with anxiety. The latter are 
applying because they “ expect better conditions 
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and wages,” because “bonrs are shorter,” 
because work in previous employment is 
short,” and so on. 

There are three tests: (1) educational ac- 
quirements; (2) general tone and character; 
(3) physical efficiency. The younger girls are 
first grouped according to the standard they 
were in on leaving school, and preference is 
given to the children in the higher standards. 
In the early days at least half the girls taken 
on would be in the fifth standard, but now no 
girl is taken on who has not attained to the 
sixth standard. Within the last few years the 
number taken on from the seventh standard 
has largely increased, and on a recent occasion 
when 60 girls were taken on, all were in the 
seventh standard. This classification brings 
out the fact, that generally the girls in the 
lower standards are poorer in physique and in 
other ways. The attainment of the higher 
educational standard generally indicates that 
school attendance has been regular, and that 
home conditions are good. In this connection 
the following figures may be of interest. A record 
was recently taken of the wages of sixth and 
seventh standard girls, both doing the same 
work under the same conditions. The results 


were : — 
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At end of three months. At end of six months. 

Sixth standard 1‘24 pence per hour. 1'68 pence per hour. 
Seventh „ 1-33 „ „ 2'07 „ „ 

Preference is given to applicants just leaving 
school, as they have not yet lost their habit of 
discipline and obedience, and they retain more 
of what they have learnt there. A year or two 
makes a great difference in this respect. 

It is also worth while to note that this 
policy has a good effect upon the educational 
standard in the district, and there is now little 
difficulty in keeping the higher classes fuU in 
the elementary schools. 

Each applicant must bring a copy of birth 
certificate for inspection, and after the ap- 
plicants are classified according to age, all are 
asked to fill up a form of questions, giving such 
particulars as name, address, age, whether the 
applicant is living at home with his or her 
parents, the school last attended and the 
standard passed. For older applicants other 
questions deal with the nature and place of last 
employment, wages received, length of service 
in that situation, and whether the applicant is at 
present in a situation. Questions bearing on the 
health and family history of applicant have also 
to be answered. 

The particulars thus furnished often disclose 
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the fact that the applicant has come into the 
neighbourhood specially to be taken on at the 
Works, and is living in lodgings. All new 
girls are therefore visited to find if they are 
actually living at the addresses given, in order 
that the fatigue of coming long distances may 
be prevented. Before this precaution was 
adopted, girls came from long distances, and 
it was noticed that they often broke down in 
health owing to the exertion of travelling to 
and from work, this, of course, being specially 
severe in bad weather. Up to recent times 
girls who lived within a fixed radius of two 
miles only were taken on, but now new em- 
ployees have to be taken from farther afield, 
as the Firm has absorbed from the immediate 
neighbourhood most of the young people who 
comply with their requirements. The pre- 
sent plan with regard to girls coming from a 
distance, is to take those only who are in touch 
with tramway or railway communications, and 
if the fares for the journey to and from the 
Works exceed a shilling per week, the Firm’ 
makes up the difference for those aged sixteen 
or under. 

In order to confirm the reply given on the 
applicant’s form, a reply postcard is sent to the 
teacher at the school where the boy or girl was 
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educated, asking for information as to the 
standard in which the child was working on 
leaving schooL 

The Works doctors examine the satisfactory 
applicants, filling in on the form the height and 
weight, the condition of heart, lungs, sight, 
hearing, teeth, and general appearance. It is 
also stated whether the applicant is a fit person 
to receive employment and what form of work 
he or she is most suited for. After the forms 
have been filled up, the applicants are inter- 
viewed by one of the directors of the Firm, who 
then decides the class of work, special note 
being taken of the tone, character, cleanliness, 
and general bearing. When young persons are 
selected for employment the condition of their 
hands is a very important factor. 

Boys and girls of fourteen years of age and 
upwards are engaged for the Offices if they have 
worked in the “ex-seventh standard” in the 
elementary schools, or have attended secondary 
schools. The examination for boys and girls 
of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age, 
who desire positions in the Offices, consists of 
reading aloud from a daily newspaper or maga- 
zine, writing, spelling, questions in geography, 
such, e.g. as to state the county in which certain 
towns are situated, and to name the leading 
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towns in a given county ; problems in arithmetic 
in the compound rules, decimals, proportion; and 
a specimen hill of quantities and prices is given 
them to extend and to deduct a discount from 
the total. A fairly high standard of marks is 
expected. 

It is quite remarkable how soon many of the 
boys and girls seem to forget the knowledge 
they have learnt at school. They are particu- 
larly weak in geography. Among a dozen girls 
who were asked the question: — “In what part 
of the world are the following cities : Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Calcutta and Vienna ? ” only one could 
answer the whole question, and some of the 
girls could not answer it at aU. 

In addition to the above, the senior applicants 
for Office positions are required to know short- 
hand and to make out a ledger statement of 
debits and credits, leaving a stated balance ; 
and for the Store-keeping and Check-weighing 
departments, small and clear handwriting is 
required, and arithmetical problems in weights 
and measures suitable to the work to be under- 
taken are set to the applicants. These positiofas, 
as a rule, are given to employees already in 
the Works, and are therefore in the nature of 
promotions. 

A preliminary form is sent to all male 
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applicants, informing them of the scale of wages 
paid, the privileges extended to employees in 
the way of clubs, medical attendance, dental 
treatment, pension fund, etc., and the require- 
ment of compulsory attendance at evening 
schools and physical training classes, and gene- 
rally as to the conditions of employment. 

After the young applicant has been selected 
to fill a vacancy in the Works, a printed form 
is sent to the parents or guardians, asking for 
their co-operation in the matter of attendance at 
Evening Continuation Schools, and pointing out 
the benefit which the child would derive from 
such attendance, and that the children who are 
willing to attend continuation schools will have 
the better chance of continued employment and 
of promotion in the Works. Attention is also 
called to the necessity for care of the teeth, 
and the physical benefits derived from swim- 
ming and gymnastics, and stating that the 
Works dentists regularly inspect teeth and 
attend to them up to the age of 21, and that 
all juniors up to the age of 18 are required 
to attend the physical culture classes which 
are provided, and for which costumes are lent 
to juniors free of charge. This form informs 
the parents that a birth certificate is required, 
and that a school certificate is necessary, in 
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accordance with the regulations of the Factory 
and Workshop Act. It also states that at 
the end of a month, if the forewoman reports 
that the girl is a satisfactory worker, material 
is supplied, free of charge, to make two uniform 
holland frocks to be worn while at work. It 
is also stated on this form that time is allowed 
weekly for a hot bath, during work hours; and 
a pamphlet is enclosed in respect to “ The 
Benefit Scheme for Sick Employees.”^ 

A copy of the Works rules is supplied to 
each selected applicant, and the parents or 
guardians are asked to make themselves con- 
versant with them, as their child’s progress 
depends largely on the help and co-operation of 
those at home. 

The parents or guardians are required to 
sign an Authorization Note, agreeing (1) that 
the boy or girl shall attend the evening classes 
until he or she is 18 years of age, or has com- 
pleted the whole of the course arranged ; (2) that 
he or she shall receive, free of charge, any atten- 
tion the dentists may consider necessary, up to 
the age of 21 ; and (3) that he or she shall 
receive instruction in gymnastics and swimming 
until the end of the term in which the eighteenth 

^ In view of the National Insurance Act this will be discontinued 
after January 15th, 1913. 
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birthday is reached. This Authorization Note, 
when signed, is then acknowledged by the firm 
in a circular letter,^ thanking the parent or 
guardian for the co-operation given, and stating 
the course of study most suitable, also giving a 
short explanation of the educational policy with 
regard to boys and girls employed at the Works. 

AU new employees are required to sign an 
agreement that they will conform to the rules 
and regulations. 

1 See p. 11. 
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EDUCATION OP EMPLOYEES 

The parent or guardian of each successful ap- 
plicant for work under 18 years of age, receives 
the following letter, which explains itself : — 

" Dbae Sib or Madam, 

“We beg to thank you for your co- 
operation in connection with the education of 
, and. would suggest that he (or 


she) should enrol on evening next, 

, at 6.45, at School; 


the course most suitable for study being that 
under the head of 

“ We think a short explanation of our policy, 
with regard to boys and girls in our employ, may 
be of interest to their parents, as we know they 
will wish to co-operate with us in giving the 
best education to their children. 

“We think that aU boys and girls in this 
country should have every chance of continuing 
their education up to the age of 16 in the ordinary 
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things nsefol in everyday life, and thus lay a 
good foundation for their future at the age when 
they are best able to take advantage of it. After 
the age of 16 a variety of courses should be open 
to them, of which they could take their choice, 
according to whether they intend to take up a 
commercial, technical, or general career. 

“It is essential that the fullest use should 
be made of the best years of life, and in order 
to accomplish this we have laid down a con- 
tinuous course of instruction for our employees, 
so that one year’s work leads on to the next, 
and all lead up to the course that each student 
chooses for his final career. In this way also 
it is possible for the teachers to obtain the best 
results, as it is impossible to teach all ages 
together, or to try to get new comers to keep 
pace with those who have already studied a 
subject. This has been most apparent in the 
Technical Schools, where a boy will enter who 
has not yet mastered, e.g. the necessary arith- 
metic, and the time of the whole class is wasted 
while the teacher has to teach him how to do 
some simple sum. 

“ From the above you will see that a properly 
graded course, besides ensuring that all shall 
have a thorough grounding in things necessary 
to life, also aims at making the best of the 
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boys’ or girls’ time, and means greatly increased 
efficiency all round. It is only by treating the 
subject scientifically, as is done in G-ermany and 
other countries, that we can hope to keep our 
supremacy in the world, and take our lead among 
the nations. 

“ In order to make it easy for those who live 
at a distance, we arrange to provide a good tea 
at Id. per night, and are having the classes fixed 
at the early hour of 6.45, closing at 8.45. The 
dining-room and lodge will be kept open until 
6.30. 

“We are, yours truly, 

“Cadbuey Beothees, Limited.’’ 

The following account of the educational 
schemes will show how far, and by what methods, 
this ideal is realized. 

Classes of various kinds have been held at 
the Works for upwards of ten years. The educa- 
tional work began with a few evening classes, 
and assistance in paying the fees at technical 
classes, followed by physical training classes for 
girls and boys. In the summer of 1906 the whole 
of the work was centralized and co-ordinated, and 
the Bournville Works Education Committee was 
formed to assist in carrymg out the educational 
policy. The development of this policy since 
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1906 has been in the bands of this Committee, 
wbiob comprises two directors of the Firm, the 
two medical oflScers to the Works (one of whom 
is a lady) and seven others who are the heads of 
important departments, and of whom three are 
ladies. The Committee have the assistance of 
an official devoting his whole time to educational 
organization, together with aU the usual re- 
sources of an education office. Amongst the 
members of the Committee are included a 
member of the Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee and others serving on local After-Care 
and Evening Schools Sub-Committees. 

The Works Education Committee controls 
the general policy, while the Works School 
Committee manages the classes held at the 
factory. The volume and the variety of these 
classes are sufficient to warrant the use of the 
term “ Works School,” since they represent an 
amount of educational effort quite equal to that of 
a fair-sized technical school. Each Committee 
has a Men’s Sub-Committee and a Girls’ Sub- 
Committee. All these bodies meet monthly. 
The Works School Committee act as managers, 
under the Board of Education, for the physical 
training and other classes held at the Works. 
These classes are inspected by the Board In- 
spectors and are grant-earning. In this way it 
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is ensured that no narrow ideas shall dominate 
the educational scheme. 

The Committee, when necessary, makes 
suggestions to local educational authorities in 
respect to educational facilities required in the 
elementary day schools, as well as in the evening 
continuation and technical schools. Fortunately, 
the local education authorities, as well as the 
Board of Education, have been generous and 
sympathetic, and the supply of educational 
facihties has equalled the demand. This is due 
to the fact that the local education authority 
is enlightened and progressive, that the demands 
from Bournville have always been most carefully 
thought out before being suggested, and that 
the scheme in its first stages was tentative and 
experimental and has evolved gradually. The 
scheme is broad in conception, and so is of 
general applicability, and has now been adopted 
in all the Evening Schools in the district. 

The various forms of educational work may 
be brought under five heads : — (1) Compulsory 
Evening Classes ; (2) Physical Training Classes ; 
(3) Miscellaneous Glasses ; (4) Apprenticeship 
Scheme ; (5) Trade Classes. 

Compulsory Evening Classes.— It has 
already been pointed out, that boys and girls 
who apply for employment are admitted only if 
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they have worked at least in the sixth standard 
in the elementary school, or have attended a 
secondary school. It is not, however, satisfactory 
for education to stop at the age of fourteen. There 
is a great national waste in allowing children to 
leave school at the age of twelve to fourteen, 
without ensuring in some way that their educa- 
tion shall he continued. It is surprising how 
quickly their knowledge, elementary as it is, is 
forgotten, and it is now recognized that it is 
after the age of fourteen that the average child 
develops the reflective capacity necessary to 
make the best use of education. And apart 
from the value of education for its own sake, 
in that it develops the capacity for a life 
varied in’ interests and tolerant in outlook, 
there is an economic value; education de- 
velops initiative, adaptation, self-control and 
general knowledge of mechanical and scientific 
principles, which, quite apart from specialized 
training, are so necessary in modern industrial 
life. Thus it is the duty, as well as the in- 
terest, of the employer to foster the love of 
education amongst his employees. And under 
present conditions the employer can exercise a 
more direct and effective pressure than can 
either the parent or the education authority. 

Influenced by these considerations, the Firm, 
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after consultation with, and the cordial approval 
of, the heads of their departments, decided 
that all their junior employees must attend 
evening continuation schools, and that the work 
done should be systematic, and adapted to the 
capacity and employment of the boys and girls. 
At first the age up to which attendance was 
compulsory was fixed at sixteen, but now all 
under eighteen must continue their education, 
and to this end a scheme, covering a four years’ 
course, has been drawn out. The educational 
needs of the younger people are not allowed to 
be interfered with by any overtime work, and 
such interference is non-existent. The fees 
are refunded to all students making over 85 per 
cent, attendances. 

Boys. — The courses under the scheme as it 
applies to boys are as follows ; — 


BOYS’ COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

Fikst Year. Second Year. 

English Language and Litera- Same subjects as first year, but 
ture. more advanced. 

2. Elementary Mathematics. 

3. History and Geography. 

4. French^ if in the opinion of the 

Headmaster the student is in 
a position to gain adeq[uate 
benefit by attendance for this 
* subject. 


0 
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Third Year. Fourth Year. 

1. English, including Commercial Same subjects as for third year 

Correspondence. students, but more advanced. 

2. Commercial Arithmetic. 

3. Modern Book-keeping or Short- 

hand. 

4. A Modern Foreign Language 

(French, German, Spanish or 
Portuguese). 


BOYS’ INDTISTRIAL OR GENERAL COURSE. 


First Year. 

1. English Language and Litera- 

ture. 

2. Elementary Mathematics. 

3. Art. 

4. History and Geography. 


Second Year. 

1. English Literature and History. 

2. Elementary Mathematics, 

3. Art. 

4. Elementary Science. 


Third Year. 

Apprentices to take specialized 
Courses. 

General Workers to take the 
following ; — 

1. English. 

2. Practical Mathematics. 

3. Elem ontary Science, Mechanics 

and Physics. 


Fourth Year. 

Apprentices to take specialized 
Courses. 

General Workers to choose their 
own subjects, which have to 
be submitted to the Works 
Education Committee on or 
before Sept. 8th. 


During the first two years of employment all 
hoys from the elementary schools take the first 
and second years’ stages of the course at the.^ 
local continuation schools, the boys from the 
Works taking the industrial course, those from 
the Ofdce, the commercial course. At the end 
of two years the progress made is tested by 
an examination, and those who do not reach 
a certain standard must take a further year at 
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the continuation school. The successful students 
are then passed on to the technical schools for 
the third and fourth years’ stages. This group 
is divided into two classes, the most capable 
being selected, after six months’ probation, to 
take advantage of the apprenticeship scheme. 
In this way those only who are qualified to 
take full advantage of the highest grade work 
attend the more advanced studies at the 
technical classes, and thus the teachers’ time is 
not wasted with students whose elementary 
knowledge is insufficient. 

It will be noted that this scheme is based 
on the course system, and that for the first 
two years little latitude in choice of subjects is 
allowed, the aim during this period being to 
give the students a good general basis for future 
more advanced work. In all the grades, both for 
boys and girls, special importance is attached to 
the teaching of various branches of English and 
Arithmetic. In the third and fourth years more 
latitude in subjects is allowed in the case of a 
student who is not learning a trade, those coming 
under the apprenticeship scheme, of course, 
following out a line of study specially adapted 
to their particular trade. In the ease of the 
unskilled workman there is a great need for 
widening and deepening his outlook on life. 
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since very often his work is monotonous and 
depressing, the suh-division of processes being 
carried to such an extent that there is a narrow- 
ing of interest, while automatic machinery almost 
eliminates any demand for initiative and adapta- 
tion. The unskilled youth, therefore, is allowed 
a wider choice of subjects, especially in the fourth 
year, when he can take such subjects as music, 
art, handicrafts, science, literature, political 
economy, and social philosophy. Thus he finds 
in his leisure time that opportunity for develop- 
ing his mind and imagination which his trade 
calling denies him. 

Girls. — When a girl first comes to the Works 
it is frequently found that she lacks application, 
and she believes that now she has left the 
day school her education is finished. She is 
glad to leave the school behind her. She has 
little, if any, conception of education being a 
preparation for work, home, and play, in after 
life. 

Girls are first employed on mechanicaS: 
work, which demands concentration to attain 
the standard required, and yet does not entail 
much physical or mental effort. The break for 
physical training also lessens the monotony, and 
occasionally, at a sign from the forewoman, the 
girls in some departments sing together, still 
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continuing work ; the idea being to exercise the 
lungs and brighten the working hours. 

At the end of the working day, tea, for which 
a charge of one penny is made, is provided for 
those who do not wish to go home before school, 
and they seem to appreciate the opportunity of 
meeting and chatting together. The leisurely 
enjoyable way they pass this hour shows that 
waiting is the opposite of being any hard- 
ship. Sometimes large groups of girls go into 
the baths to see the older ones being taught 
swimming, or the more proficient disporting 
themselves in the water. Then comes school, 
and in the class-rooms the faces of the girls 
show an alert interest and attention. At the 
conclusion of the lessons, groups gather round 
the teacher, asking questions. The fact that 
a considerable number of the girls stay at 
school voluntarily after their compulsory course 
is finished, shows that the course achieves its 
object, which is to make the girls love learning 
' for its own sake, and it is hoped that by guidance, 
and the further provision of suitable classes by 
the local Education Authority, or educational 
societies, the proportion of girls attending even- 
ing courses of study may be stiU further increased. 

A course system is followed in the same way 
as the boys, the syllabus being as under : — 
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GIELS’ DOMESTIC OR GENERAL COURSE. 


Fiest Yeab. 

1. Englisli Language and Litera- 

ture. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Art. 

4. Needlework. 

Thieb Yeab. 

1. English Literatoe. 

2. Cookery and Laundry-Work. 

3. Laws of Health. 


Second Yeab. 

1. English Language and Litera- 

ture, 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Home Dressmaking. 

4. Physiology. 

Foueth Yeab. 

1. English Literature. 

2. Housewifery, including Cook- 

ery, Mending of Household 
Linen, etc. 

3. Sick Nursing and care of 

Infants. 


From the foregoing tables, it will be seen 
that the course of study recommended to a 
girl entering the Works at the age of fourteen, 
assumes a more and more domestic character 
as the girl approaches the age of eighteen. In 
the first session she takes needlework; in the 
second session she takes simple home dressmak- 
ing, and acquires some knowledge of the structure 
of her own body ; in the third year she applies 
this knowledge to the care of the body, and at 
the same time studies cookery and laundry work ; 
in her final year the same knowledge is applied 
to the care of the body in sickness, and to the 
management of infants, while the skill acquired 
in cookery, laundry-work and needlework, finds 
an outlet in a comprehensive syUabus of practical 
housewifery. 
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Concurrently with this there is instruction in 
drawing for one session, in arithmetic (especially 
household accounts) for two sessions, and in 
Enghsh for four sessions. Physical training 
is taken at the Works throughout the four 
years. 

These courses of study may he open to 
criticism, and in the future they may be modified. 
The present combination of subjects is the 
outcome of much thought and consideration, 
not merely on the part of the Works Education 
Committee, helped by the officials of the Board 
of Education, but also on the part of the Local 
Higher Education Committee, who first worked 
it out in detail, and adopted it in the various 
evening schools of the old Urban District of 
King’s Norton and Northfield, now merged into 
Greater Birmingham. 

The Housewifery Classes are held in ordinary 
cottages, furnished and equipped in much the 
same way as are the girls’ own homes. During 
the year 1911 morning classes in housewifery 
were held for the first time by the Local Higher 
Education Committee, and summer classes were 
also held in this subject. 

The girls in the class on home nursing 
and the care of infants are taught by qualified 
and experienced trained nurses, the subject 
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being considered especially important. It is 
now generally admitted that a great deal of 
infant mortality arises from ignorance as to 
the care and feeding of infants on the part of 
young mothers, and not less distressing is the 
ill-health and unnecessary suffering of many of 
the children who survive. The girls take a keen 
interest in this class. 

In July, 1911, the four years’ Domestic Course 
for the first set of girls, numbering 103, was 
successfully completed, and the incident was 
marked by these girls being invited to tea at 
the house of one of the directors, when brief 
addresses were given by the head-mistress of 
the Birmingham University (Women’s) Day 
Training College, and others, to urge them to 
continue their studies. A letter from the Firm 
was also sent to each of the girls who had com- 
pleted the four years’ course of study, pointing 
out that the work done did not of itself furnish 
a complete education, but served only as a 
general introduction to several branches of 
knowledge, and encouraging the girls to con- 
tinue the study of those subjects in which they 
had the greatest interest. A list of suitable 
courses of study was enclosed with this letter, 
recommending the subjects to be taken up by 
girls in the Ofidce, and by those doing general 
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work. The following subjects, in addition to 
those in the four years’ course, were suggested 
for selection : History, Citizenship, Ambulance, 
French, Herman, Music, Millinery, Embroidery 
and Art, or any class held at a public educa- 
tional institution in the city. Monetary assist- 
ance was also offered to girls up to the age of 
nineteen, class fees up to 7s. 6d. to be returned 
to all students under that age, who comphed 
with the conditions as to attendance, etc. 

The following comparatiye table shows the 
number of employees who have attended evening 
classes during the last six years : — 


Year. 

Compulsory. 

Voluntary. ’ 

Total. 

Fees returned. 

Hewards. 





& 


d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

1906-7 

430 

156 

586 

53 

9 

6 

172 

12 

6 

1907-8 

542 

306 

848 

63 

3 

G 

198 

13 10 

1908-9 

543 

280 

823 

56 

10 

0 

180 

17 

4 

1909-10 

856 

200 

1056 

73 

5 

7 

237 

10 

0 

1910-11 

1500.2 

200 

17003 

125 

1 

6 

380 

11 

7 

1911-12 

17372 

213 

19502 

149 

1 

6 

363 

18 

2 


The age for compulsory attendance was 
raised at the beginning of the 1909-10 session 
from 16 to 18, so that a large number of 
older students at that date began to attend 

^ The figures for voluntary students are never complete, as some 
students do not care to give in their names as attending classes. 

2 These figures include a considerable number of boys and girls 
who joined after Christmas, and did not participate in the reward 
scheme. 
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compulsorily, and this accounts for the apparent 
decrease in the number of voluntary students. 

Nearly all the students have their fees re- 
funded for making the necessary 85 per cent, 
attendances at the evening classes, and in 
addition, there is a reward scheme based on the 
reports received from foreman or forewoman, 
evening school, and physical training classes; 
the awards varying in value from 7s. to £2 10s. 

Physical Training. — It is now recognized 
everywhere that the development of character 
and intelligence requires a concurrent develop- 
ment of a healthy physique. And education on 
careful and systematic lines is as necessary for 
the latter as the former. Even in the case of 
boys and girls who live in good surroundings, and 
obtain proper nourishment, training is essential 
if a full and well-balanced physical develop- 
ment is to be obtained. The moral and 
intellectual qualities resulting from physical 
training are also valuable in themselves, apart 
from the fact that a sound and harmonious 
physical development is a necessary basis to 
education. 

The conditions of industrial life even in the 
best equipped factories emphasize the necessity 
for physical training in the case of the boy and 
girl just starting work. The occupation is 
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sedentary, and their movements are restricted 
and confined by tasks that are often very auto- 
matic. During the period of growth, body, 
mind and character are plastic, and such con- 
tinued monotonous and restricted movements 
retard development, unless counteracted by fre- 
quent opportunities for training in movements 
that are varied, and that call for conscious effort 
and will. 

Physical education, if carried out on proper 
lines, develops the physique; it has a mental 
and moral effect in bringing out the qualities of 
alertness, concentration and self-control ; and if 
the teacher understands his business, it has, in 
addition, a recreative effect, for pupils enjoy the 
drill and organized games. 

Keeping these facts in mind, the directors 
decided that up to the age of 18 all boys and 
girls should take compulsory physical training, 
no deduction from time-wages being made when 
such classes are taken during working hours.^ 

Two haK-hours’ compulsory instruction per 
week for girls are devoted to Swedish driU, 
swimming, and life-saving. Marks are given, 
and examinations held at the end of each term. 
This department is conducted on a thoroughly 

^ The time taken up by this training has not been found to lessen 
the piecework earnings to any appreciable extent. 
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scientific basis, and is under the control of five 
gymnastic teachers fully qualified in the Swedish 
system of physical education. The compulsory 
training which the younger girls receive may 
afterwards be continued by voluntary attendance 
at evening classes. 

It is not proposed to deal in any detail with 
the theory and practice of physical training. It 
is sufficient to say that the results show that 
the drill has an educative and recreative effect. 
The object is to cultivate among the girls 
healthy minds and sound bodies. The head, 
trunk, arms, and legs are all exercised in turn, 
and together; the girl has to perform move- 
ments at the word of command, and then to 
remain still, and so she learns self-control. 
Other exercises demand courage ; while jump- 
ing, and exercises which have a rapid action, 
bringing into play the whole body, have an 
exhilarating effect on the mind and induce a 
feeling of self-confidence. In class work and in 
organized games, the girl has to learn to work 
with others, to keep cool, and to decide quickly. 

Eemedial Classes have been established for 
girls whose development is below normal. In 
these an entirely different syllabus of instruc- 
tion is followed, the numbers of students 
taken simultaneously are much smaller, and 
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special apparatus is used. The progress towards 
normal development made by the girls in these 
classes is closely watched by the Works doctors. 
Every girl is instructed in the fundamental laws 
of hygiene, and as to the necessity of wearing 
suitable clothing. 

Swimming. — The girls have the use of a 
covered swimming hath 80 ft. by 45 ft., varying 
from 3 ft. 9 ins. to 6 ft. in depth. The water is 
purified by the aeration process, being passed 
continuously through air at a high point outside 
the building, where it is exposed to sun and wind, 
and conveyed back to the bath through a filter 
bed. The water of the bath is always clear 
enough to see a threepenny piece at the bottom 
of the deep end, and owing to the perpetual 
circulation there is no day when the water is 
less clean than another. The whole of the water 
circulates through the purifier every eight hours. 
The temperature is kept at 74° in summer and 
76° in winter, as advised by the medical staff. 

In addition to the swimming bath there are 
slipper baths and spray baths. All students 
use the foot-spray before entering the baths. 
There are a large number of dressing boxes, and 
the building is fitted with such conveniences as 
hair-drying appliances, etc. In the basement is 
a large and fully-equipped laundry. 
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The instruction in swimming for tlie junior 
girls includes practice in land drill, that is, arm 
and leg strokes, and breathing exercises, the 
latter being used as an introduction to resus- 
citation, which is taught in the more advanced 
classes. The actual instruction given is : — 

Breast stroke, Jumping in, 

Back stroke, Diving, 

Side stroke, Plunging. 

Bloating, 

The land drill is taken only until the student 
is proficient in it. The new students spend 
part of the time watching the instruction given 
to others, and in studying life-saving charts, 
and part of the time in the water. All students 
who are sufficiently advanced to spend the 
whole of the time in the water do so. 

Swimming is a fine exercise and invigorating 
sport. It exercises all the muscles of the body 
and necessitates proper breathing, and in the 
normal, healthy girl produces, as an after effect, a 
decided physical and mental exhilaration. The 
knowledge of life-saving methods gives a feeling 
of confidence, and the emulation amongst the 
members of the class appeals to the more nervous 
and timid girls, and provides an incentive to 
the necessary effort of will called for to perform 
some new and difficult feat. 
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In five years upwards of two thousand girls 
have learnt to swim, and many continue their 
training in the voluntary classes, and have 
received the Eoyal Life-Saving Society’s cer- 
tificate and medallion, three girls having taken 
the Diploma, which is the highest award given 
by the Society. 

Compulsory Physical Training for Boys. 

— The system taught in the classes for boys 
follows both the German and Swedish methods, 
the teachers being fully qualified in both. All 
boys up to sixteen years of age are required to 
take a two years’ course in the gymnasium for 
two half-hours per week, in the Eirm’s time, no 
time-wages being deducted. The boys leave 
work in groups, twenty-two constituting a 
class. The lesson lasts thirty minutes, and in 
view of the fact that most of the boys are 
engaged in manual labour, before and after the 
lesson, the lesson itself is not of an exhausting 
character. Special attention is paid to abdominal 
movements ; before the physical training classes 
were commenced, hernia was sometimes found 
amongst the boys, but no case has been recorded 
since. After each lesson half the boys, alter- 
nately, have a shower bath (eleven baths with 
hot and cold sprays adjoin the dressing-rooms), 
and thus each boy has a shower-bath once 
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a week. The boys on joining the Works are 
placed in the classes most suitable for them, the 
weak and backward boys being placed together, 
and great attention is given to strengthening, 
without in the slightest degree straining the body. 
Gymnastic classes are held during the winter 
months only. In the summer, swimming is 
taken in the men’s open-air bath, the class being 
divided into two sections, the non-swimmers 
receiving instruction in the breast, back, and 
side strokes. When proficient, life-saving is 
taught, and many of the boys hold the Eoyal 
Life-Saving Society’s certificate and medalHon. 

After undergoing a two-years’ course in the 
day classes, the boys are, at the age of 16, 
transferred to the evening classes for another 
two years, attending one evening per week 
during the winter months only. The lesson 
lasts forty-five minutes, the work being of a 
more strenuous character than in the day classes. 
After the age of 18, the students are at liberty 
to attend one of the voluntary classes, which^ 
are held after work hours. 

The remarks made above in respect to the 
training of the girls apply in the main to the 
training of the boys. The first paragraph of 
the syllabus of physical training for boys says, 
that “the aim will be to improve the health 
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and physique of the scholars, to develop alert- 
ness and decision, with that perfect control of 
the body which develops a consciousness of 
power, inspiring courage, confidence, and reso- 
lution. Style and precision of movement and 
progress in details are aimed at, not feats of 
strength and trickery.” 

A few Morris dance exercises are introduced 
into the gymnastic lessons. The classes are 
very successful, and their effect on the moral 
and physical development of the boys has been 
most marked. 

Voluntary Physical Training Classes for 
Men and Boys. — The classes that the boys 
and girls must compulsorily attend have only 
been dealt with so far. In addition, there are 
advanced classes in various branches of study, 
oarefuUy co-ordinated with the work of the 
classes for juniors. The syllabus of the physical 
training classes for boys and men contains 


Boys Gymnastics. 

Men and Youths . . . Gymnastics. 

Boys Swimming. 

Men and Youths . . . Swimming (Learners). 

Men and Youths . , . Swimming (Life-Saving). 


The voluntary classes are held to suit the 
time at the disposal of the students, one being 
held from 6.15 to 6.15 p.m., thus enabling the 

D 
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students to utilize the remainder of the evening 
for other engagements. In these classes a test 
scheme, extending over four years, is arranged. 
A set of exercises is drawn up hy the teacher, 
and must be performed to the satisfaction of 
an examiner appointed by the Works Education 
Committee. Should the test be satisfactorily 
passed in the first year, the pupils receive a 
certificate to that effect from the firm ; for the 
second year a bronze medal is awarded ; for the 
third year a silver medal; and for the fourth 
year a silver clasp. Seventy-five of these awards 
were obtained by the men’s and youths’ sections 
in 1910-11, and sixty-nine in 1911-12. The 
advanced classes being composed of strong well- 
developed boys and men, the work is of a more 
powerful nature than in the earlier classes. 
Indian club exercises, useful for the develop- 
ment of the chest and abdomen, are taken, 
and the work on the apparatus is more ad- 
vanced. In all classes the work is made more 
interesting by explaining the reason and effect, 
of the movements, the necessity of fresh air, 
cleanliness of the skin, and the need of physical 
education. 

The open-air swimming bath is at the 
disposal of the men and boys, and elementary 
and advanced life-saving classes are held in 
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tile evenings during tlie summer. The girls’ 
covered bath is reserved one night a "week for 
men during the winter. 

It must be noted that the attendance at 
these classes is voluntary, as far as the youths 
and men over eighteen are concerned, but 
properly qualified instructors conduct the classes, 
which are inspected by the Board of Education, 
and are grant-earning. 

Voluntary Physical Training Classes for 
Girls. — The full physical training course sylla- 
bus for girls is as follows : — 


1. Junior Girls . 


3. Senior 

5. Junior 

6. Senior 


. Elementary Course — Gymnastics 
(compulsory). 

. Advanced Course — Gymnastics. 

, Gymnastics, 

. Morris Exercises. 

, Swimming (compulsory). 

. Swimming. 

. Life-saving. 


The syUabus of the girls’ voluntary class for 
Morris Exercises includes instruction in English 
Morris Dances, Folk Songs, and National Dances. 
“ ^ The value of introducing dancing steps into 
any scheme of physical training as an additional 
exercise for girls, or even in some oases for boys, 
is one of the most useful means of promoting a 

1 Board of Education Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public 
Elementary Schools, 1909. 
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graceful carriage, with free, easy movements, and 
is far more suited to girls than many of the 
exercises and games borrowed from boys. As 
in other balance exercises, the nervous system 
acquires a more perfect control of the muscles, 
and in this way a further development of various 
brain centres is brought about. The educational 
results of dancing differ somewhat from those 
obtained by formal physical exercises, which at 
times become monotonous notwithstanding the 
care taken in arranging the lessons. 

“ Dancing steps add very greatly to the 
interest and recreative effect of the lesson, the 
movements are less methodical and exact and 
are more natural ; if suitably chosen they appeal 
strongly to the imagination and act as a decided 
mental and physical stimulus, and exhilarate in 
a wholesome manner both body and mind. 

“ Dancing is here, of course, considered 
solely from the educational standpoint, and it 
must be remembered that, though its value is 
very great, and in some ways unique, it can never 
replace the formal lessons in physical exercises, 
but should be used to supplement them.” 

This quotation is given with approval because 
in practice the classes at Bournville corroborate 
the opinions it expresses. Dancing is especially 
advantageous for girls during the period of 
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adolescence. It frees the growing girl from that 
self-consciousness to which she is so liable, it 
teaches courtesy, good manners, and deportment, 
and so counteracts shyness and awkwardness. 
Again, in dancing there is a great recreative 
effect, as the music supplies the rhythmic im- 
pulse, and therefore the exercise does not make 
the same demand upon the nervous energy of 
the girl. This fact is valuable because a growing 
girl, who has been working in the factory all day, 
must avoid being over-fatigued in the evening. 

MISCeLLA^•E0T7S WOEKS CLASSES. 

Correspondence Classes.— These classes 
were an experiment, arranged for the benefit 
of men and girls over twenty years of age, 
who were not desirous of attending the ordinary 
continuation school classes, and yet felt their 
deficiencies in elementary education. 

The subjects taken were English and Arith- 
metic. There was an elementary and an ad- 
vanced class for men, and the same for gids. 
The text books for the second year (1910-11), 
for example, were : — 

Men (Elementary and Advanced) — 

f“ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 

“■g IS • • ^ Selections from Longfellow. 

Arithmetic . , Pendlebury and Eobinson. 
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GieIiS (Elementary) — 

/“ Cranford.” 

English . . I Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” 

\ Arnold’s Language Lessons. 

Arithmetic . Pendlebury and Eobinson. 


Giels (Advanced)- 


English 


Arithmetic 


‘ Esmond.” 

Selections from Eobert and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s Poems. 
Arnold’s Language Lessons. 

Pendlebury and Eobinson. 


For the siammer reading “ Silas Marner ” 
and Grant Allen’s “ Plant Life ” were selected, 
introductions being furnished by the teachers. 

For the second year the students in the 
Girls’ Section numbered 18 in the elementary 
stage, and 21 in the advanced stage, being a 
total of 39. In the Men’s Section there were 
33 in the elementary stage and 19 in the advanced 
stage, making a total of 62 men students. 

Questions were sent out each week with 
explanatory notes, and the students were allowed 
a week in which to answer each set of questions. ' 
After being marked, the books were returned to 
the students with a copy of model answers drawn 
up by the teachers. The teachers corrected and 
encouraged the students by means of remarks 
written in the exercise books, and the students 
were also advised to ask questions. 
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Monthly meetings between teachers and 
students were arranged, in order to allow the 
students to present their difficulties to the 
teachers personally, and also to enable the 
teachers to deal with points which were difficult 
to explain by correspondence. 

The classes were held for two years, and the 
number of students on the registers during 
1909-10 was 197 as against 91 in the second year. 
The decrease was no doubt due to the fact that 
the classes were at first looked upon as a novelty 
by many of the students. 

These classes were held during the winter 
months only, and were not grant-earning because 
such classes could not comply with the present 
regulations of the Board of Education, which 
always require personal attendance at actual 
classes, and the marking of registers, before 
grants are given. 

The correspondence classes, however, have 
now been discontinued, as they were considered 
*to have served the required purpose, and were no 
longer necessary. 

Classes for Men Employed at Night. ^ — 

These classes are held on two afternoons per 
week from 1.45 to 3.45. The subjects taken are 
English and Arithmetic, or Physical Training. 

^ Only a small ntimber of men are employed at nigbi 
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The class in English covers a course of short 
lectures illustrating the development of English 
literature. These lectures average about twenty 
minutes in length. Twenty minutes is then 
given to the study of an author, and another 
twenty minutes to writing from dictation, or 
transcription, the subject-matter being the 
lecture. 

The teaching of arithmetic is throughout as 
practical as possible, many rules being illustrated 
and proved by measurements of actual objects. 
Special attention is also given to mental 
arithmetic. 

It may be well to point out that the provision 
of classes for night men is a matter of supply 
and demand, depending on the requirements, as 
well as the number of men working on the night 
shifts at the particular time. Eor example, for 
the session 1911-12 they were invited to apply 
for English, Arithmetic, or Physical Training. 
Eor Physical Training there was a good demand 
and a successful class was held. In English'* 
and Arithmetic, however, the response was not 
sufficient to warrant the opening of classes. The 
opportunity will doubtless be held out to the 
night men again next session. 

Ambulance Classes. — Classes in Ambulance 
work are held from September to March under 
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the auspices of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, the Works doctors being the instructors. 
The classes are very -well attended, and the 
following are the numbers of men and women 
who have passed the examinations during the 
last five years : — 


1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

38 men. 

52 men. 

62 men. 

53 men. 

56 men. 

43 girls. 

46 girls. 

48 girls. 

53 girls. 

60 girls. 


Boys’ Gardening Classes. — Several years 
ago the Worcestershire County Council started 
classes in gardening, on ground supplied at a 
nominal rent by the Firm. The Bournville 
Village Council acted as managers under the 
County authority, and the classes were open 
to all boys resident in the Village. Some 
months after the transference of the district 
from the county of Worcester to the city 
of Birmingham, in 1911, it was agreed that the 
Firm should become responsible for these classes. 
The management of the Boys’ G-ardening 
^•Classes is now vested in the Bournville Works 
School Committee, and the conditions prevail- 
ing are the same as those in the Grirls’ Classes, 
described below. 

Of the students who take this subject, the 
boys are somewhat younger than the girls ; they 
are also more numerous, two distinct classes 
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being held for boys ; otherwise the methods of 
instruction, and the courses followed, are very 
much alike. The boys are either employed at 
the factory, are the sons of employees, or are 
resident in the village. The demand for places 
in these classes, as in the Grirls’ Gardening 
Classes, generally exceeds the available number 
of plots. Preference is given to employees when 
vacancies have to be filled. 

Gardening Class for Girls. — The number 
of students in this class, as a rule, is limited to 
eighteen, and the period of instruction to three 
years. The class is held on three evenings per 
week during the summer months, and students 
are expected to attend for two evenings per 
week. During the winter it is held on Saturday 
afternoons only. There is a small flower-garden 
for each student, and a large vegetable and 
flower-plot in which all work together as re- 
q[uested. 

The syllabus followed is that which appears 
on pages 253, 254, and 255, of the book of sylla-*' 
buses pubhshed by the Board of Education for 
Technical Schools. 

The students are enthusiastic and persever- 
ing, and work well together. One of the girls, 
who before Joining the class had hardly known 
the difference between the various plants, said 
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that it was a perfect revelation to her how 
interesting the study was, and that she 
was so anxious to understand her plants that 
she read and thought about them. Another, 
about to marry and depart to a mining district 
in Scotland, said that, although she should at 
first live where it was almost impossible for a 
green leaf to grow, she should keep it before her 
as one of the aims of her life, that she and her 
husband would be able at some time or other to 
move out into the country, where they might 
have fresh air and a garden. 

These classes are under the supervision of 
the Board of Education, and a Government 
grant is received. 

Arithmetic Class for Men. — This class is 
held on one evening a week during the winter 
months, and was originally started by one of the 
foremen, who volunteered to act as a teacher, in 
order to assist those men who were members of 
the correspondence classes and experienced diffi- 
culty in doing the work set. 

The class has now completed its third year, 
and it is still fairly suooessfal. Twenty-nine 
men attended in 1909-10, thirty-one in 1910-11, 
and eighteen in 1911-12. The tutor is not 
a certified teacher, but the success of the class 
is due, to a great extent, to his enthusiasm 
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and perseverance. This class is not under Board 
of Education supervision. 

The Board of Education reports on the 
Works Classes for the years 1907 and 1908 as 
follows : — 

Tear ending July 31st, 1907. — “ The classes 
are of great benefit to the employees ; and the 
teachers, who take great interest in their work, 
have obtained good results. The organization 
and management is most creditable to all con- 
cerned.” 

Year ending July 31st, 1908. — “ The organi- 
zation and management of these classes is 
excellent. Physical training is undertaken 
by a highly-qualified staff, and the whole 
scheme is carefully arranged and well carried 
out.” 

No reports were received from the Board for 
1909 and 1910. 

Apprenticeship. — The system of choosing 
apprentices and the method of training them were* 
decided upon after most careful thought. It is 
now generally recognized that the system of ap- 
prenticeship that used to obtain is not adapted 
to modern developments, and it has fallen into 
disuse. The great industries of modern times 
include branches that are many and varied, 
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and the average youth could never master the 
details of every branch. Again, there is a great 
and increasing specialization of processes and 
a consequent subdivision of labour. Thus the 
employer cannot undertake that an apprentice 
shall learn every branch of an industry, and, in 
practice, it very often means that the youth 
merely learns some one process, and at the end 
he is little, if any, better than a semi-skilled 
workman. Some substitute for the old system 
of apprenticeship is wanted, and in the scheme 
about to be outlined, an attempt has been made 
to give as wide a practical experience as pos- 
sible, and to supplement this practice by 
systematic theoretical training at a technical 
school. 

As nearly all constructional work and repairs 
are carried out by the Firm’s own employees, 
there are in the Works well-equipped shops, in 
which practical experience of a large number of 
trades can be acquired. , There are twenty-six 
skilled trades, ranging from Carpentry to Con- 
fectionery, from Biscuit-making to Bricklaying. 
The general lines of the scheme are as follows 
All the boys who obtain employment at the 
Works must do unskilled work until they are 16 
years of age, and at the same time must continue 
their education by attending physical training 
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classes, in the Firm’s time in the day time, and 
continuation schools in the evening. At the 
end of that time, those showing special ability 
are selected to come under the Apprenticeship 
scheme, according to the number of vacancies 
in the trades. The basis of selection is : — 

(1) Eeport from foreman. 

(2) Eeport from evening school. 

(3) A Works examiaation, which includes 
an essay on the trade the boy would like to 
enter. This is a test as to whether he under- 
stands the conditions of the trade he is selecting, 
and ensures that the choice is based on know- 
ledge. 

These reports are assessed by marks, the 
relative value being : — 

No. 1 . . '. . . 100 

No. 2 75 

No. 3 75 

Merit and capacity, not favouritism, thus deter- 
mine who gets this promotion. 

The successful students are afterwards ex- 
amined by doctor and dentist as to their physical 
fitness for the trade they wish to enter, and, 
where necessary, the report from the gymnastic 
instructor is also considered. The boys are then 
seen by a director and the trade’s foreman, and 
the appoiutment is made, provided that the boy 
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signs an indenture to attend classes and to 
work for the Firm until lie is 21. 

The Works Education Committee, in con- 
sultation with the foremen concerned, have 
drawn up syllabuses for twenty-four trades. In 
these, it is laid down how the boy is to be 
employed in the shop, and what training he 
has to receive there in regard to the nature 
and use of tools, materials, etc. Part of this 
instruction is given to him by the foreman and 
part he is expected to pick up for himseK. 
This is definitely pointed out both to the boy 
and the foreman in the form of a letter. These 
letters may be given in extenso, as they help to 
explain the spirit and method of the scheme. 

The following, for example, is the letter sent 
to the boy apprenticed to carpentry. 


“Bouenvillb Woeks Education Committee. 

“ Re Syllabus for Apprentices in Carpentry 
Department. 

“To 

“With reference to your appointment as an 
apprentice to carpentry, a syllabus has been 
drawn up showing in a progressive form the 
various points with which you will require to be 
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acquainted, in order to.beoome proficient in your 
particular trade. 

“ These may be briefly summarized into three 
headings : — 

1. Observation , — Knowledge which you can get by ob- 
serving how work is done, and by making inquiries from 
your shop-mates and others. 

% Theory , — Knowledge which you can get by attending 
Technical Classes, and from studying text books dealing 
with your trade. 

^*3. Practice , — Knowledge which you will get by practical 
experience in doing the various classes of work upon which 
you will be engaged, and which the foreman gives you to 
carry out. 

“ It is intended at the end of each year to 
hold examinations and tests as regards the 
three points given above. 

“You will be advised year by year as to 
the courses you should take at the Technical 
Schools, and these will be so arranged as to 
form a progressive study. Technical Education 
is most important to all those engaged in 
the carpentry trades. It will enable you to 
have a thorough understanding of the principles 
of your trade ; it is this which distinguishes the 
true mechanic from the man who works by rule 
of thumb. A knowledge of drawing is most 
essential, not only to enable you to put your 
ideas on paper in an intelligent manner, but 
also because such knowledge makes you more 
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valuable to your foreman and employer, by 
enabling you to carry out your work by means of 
drawings, thus saving time and material, and 
preventing mistakes. 

“We hope you will strive to do your best in 
your work, and will endeavour under all circum- 
stances to do it intelligently, thoroughly, and 
in a reasonable time. 

“ Eewards will be offered each year to those 
apprentices who obtain a certain number of 
marks from their test ; these wiU be given in the 
form of tools, books, or other educational facilities. 

“ Should you meet with any difficulties in 
connection with your work, the educational 
organizer will at all times be pleased to see you. 

“We trust you wiU be most successful, so 
that when the end of your apprenticeship comes, 
you will be a credit to the trade to which you 
have been apprenticed. 

“Cadbubv Beothees, Limiteb.” 

The letter to the foreman is as follows : — 

“ Bouenvillb Woeks Education Committee. 

“ To the Foreman, 

Department. 

“ Enclosed please find syllabus for apprentices 
to the This has now been ap- 

proved by the Committee. 

B 
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“We think it has been explained that the 
Committee do not in any sense wish that these 
syUabnses should form a time-table, but 
rather that they should act as a guide, both to 
the foremen and apprentices, as to the various 
essential points which the boys should know in 
order to become proficient workmen. 

“ The subjects under the headings set out in 
the syllabuses may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows : Observation, Theory, Practice. An endea- 
vour has been made to set out, in progressive 
form, in connection with each trade, the various 
points which it is essential for the apprentice to 
know in order to make himself an efficient work- 
man. As stated, fijst, the knowledge which he 
himself can get by observation and inquiry; 
second, knowledge which he will get in Technical 
Schools and text books ; third, practical experi- 
ence which he will get by working at his trade. 

“ Enclosed is a copy of the explanatory letter 
which is sent to each apprentice. 

“ It will be seen that if the apprentices will do 
their best, and follow out the courses suggested, 
and if the hearty co-operation of the leading men 
is secured, it must have the efiect of turning out 
workmen who wiU be a credit to their respective 
trades. 


“ Cadbuey Beothebs, Limited.” 
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A copy of the syllabus is, of course, given 
both to the boy and to the foreman. The 
following is the actual syllabus for carpenters 
and joiners. 

“Boubkville Woeks Education Committee. 

“ A2Jprentic<:sldij Scheme Syllabus for Carpenters 
and Joiners. 

“ Mfst Year * — Knowledge of tools — tlieir construction and uses. 

Elementary knowledge of timber. 

Uses and characteristics of vai-ion? kind."? of wood. 

Elementary practice in the use of cutting tools, 
and how to sharpen them, including saws, 
planes, chisels, gouges. 

Knowledge of construction, names, and uses of 
simple joints. 

Workshop arithmetic for caipenters. 

British and metric systems of measurement of 
length, area, etc. 

Hand sketching. 

“ Second Year . — Advanced knowledge of tools and their uses. 

„ „ timber, including growing, 

seasoning, selection of timber, qualities, faulty 
characteristics of various woods. 

Materials used in constructive work, including 
glue, screws, nails, coach screws, bolts, dowels, 
various fittings, etc. 

Advanced knowledge of wcod-wovk;:ig lool.s {ind 
sharpening of them. 

More advanced knowledge of names and uses of 
joints and their proportions. 

Elementary work, including making of joints, 
roughing out, plain constructive work, wood- 
working machines. 

Advanced arithmetic. Hand sketching. 

Practical setting out of simple pieces of joinery. 

British and metrio systems of measurement of 
length, area, etc. 
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Third Year , — Stacking and drying of timber. 

Strength of materials. 

Building construction. 

Elementary knowledge of roof work, including 
construction of principals, beams, rafters, joints, 
straps and fastenings, and methods of setting 
out work. 

Elementary constructive work, including doors, 
framing, moulding, floors, partitions. 

Scale drawing. Heading of working drawings. 

Elementary wood turning. Sketching. 

Fourth Year , — Advanced strength of material. 

„ building construction. 

More advanced practical work, including roof 
work, doors and frames, window casements and 
sashes, frames, skylights, simple stair work, etc. 

Construction and working of wood-working 
machinery. 

Method of planning and converting materials so as 
to avoid waste and shrinkage and obtain the 
maximum strength. 

“ Fifth Year , — Simple graphics as applied to caipenter’s work. 

Stair-casing and hand-railing. 

Construction and setting out of roof work and 
methods of strengthening beams, girders, etc. 

Yarious methods of constructing centres for 
arches. 

Advanced general work. 

Circular work. 

Methods employed to bend boards, ribs, or 
moulding by kerfing, grooving, steaming. 

Estimates, quantities, speciiioations. 

Technical Classes , — Apprentices will be advised each year as to which 
classes they should take.” 

These syUabuses have been drawn np with a 
view to enabling apprentices to pass the City 
and Guilds Examination, in trades where such 
are held. Grade I. can be taken after two 
years’ study, Grade II. in four years, and the 
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final, by skilled tradesmen, after the completion 
of apprenticeship. 

The following educational facilities are 
arranged especially for apprentices : — 

(a) Exemption from oyertime. 

(h) Attendance at afternoon classes and time for doing 
homework in the afternoon. 

(c) Exemption from work before 9 a.m. on the day 
following a late evening class. 

(d) Financial assistance towards fees, tram fares, train 
fares, and the purchase of tools. 

(e) Free use of Trades Library. 

In addition to these, the apprentices have the 
same concessions which are given to all junior 
employees, and which are explained elsewhere. 

The following is a detailed description of 
some of the more important facilities outlined 
above : — 

Afternoon Mathematics Classes. — The 

position of the Boumvihe Works, being four 
miles from the centre of Birmingham, precludes 
the establishment in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of afternoon classes in many technical 
subjects. For two sessions, however, two 
courses of Practical Mathematics have been 
held at an adjoining Technical Institute, and 
have been attended mainly, though not solely, 
by apprentices in the trades carried on at 
BournviUe. Each class meets twice a week 
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tliroiighout the winter session, from 4 to 6 
o’clock on one afternoon, and from 6 to 6 o’clock 
on the other afternoon, the appreP.tiecs leaving 
work half-an-honr before the time fixed for the 
commencement of the lesson. 

Homework Preparation Classes. — ^Facili- 
ties are given to apprentices to do their 
Technical School homework under supervision 
and guidance, during the day, in what are 
described as “ Preparation Classes.” These 
classes are held in the Youths’ Club, for con- 
venience of access to the Trades Library, 
which includes reference books on practically 
all the skilled trades carried on at Bournville 
Works. Writing and drawing materials are 
provided, and informal instruction is given on 
such subjects as note-taking, power of expression, 
use of reference books, and the setting out of 
written work. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the young apprentice hardly knows how to 
study. He cannot plan his own reading, his 
knowledge of the setting out of written work is 
limited, and when turned loose on a large book 
of reference, he is apt to get lost entirely. In 
addition to this, his home conditions are often 
such that quiet for private study in the evenings 
is very difidcult to obtain. For these reasons 
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the experiment of “Organized Homework” in 
Works time is one of considerable interest. 

The theoretical training is obtained, where 
possible, in the schools of the Ednoation 
Authority of the district, except in the case of 
special trades such, for example, as biscuit- 
making, where of necessity the theoretical 
instruction is given in the Works. It is 
recognized that the scheme can be fully suc- 
cessful only by co-operation between the Eirm 
and the local Education Authorities. It would 
be a waste of time and money, even if it were 
possible, for the Eirm to attempt to give instruc- 
tion in theoretical subjects for which the local 
education committee has teachers, class-rooms, 
and apparatus. Lectures and tuition on many 
points are given in the daytime and evening by 
members of the Works staff. The Eirm requires 
to be fully informed as to the progress of the 
apprentices in the classes under the Education 
Authority, and, in turn, the Eirm supplies to the 
Authority all necessary information they require 
respecting the apprentice and his progress in 
the Works. 

Each student pays his own class fees, but if 
he has made 85 per cent, attendances, and obtains 
a good report from his teacher, the Eirm repays 
these fees. 
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The apprentices receive wages on a scale 
which is lower than that of hoys not learning a 
trade. Prizes and awards are given to them 
by the Firm according to age and attainments. 
The scale of awards is as follows : — From 7^. to 
16s. for the first two years, and from 20s. to 60s- 
during the subsequent years. 

Trade Examiners. — At the present time 
there are apprentices in twenty-four of the 
twenty-six skilled trades carried on at the 
Works, and in every case the youth’s progress 
is tested by means of an annual ^Trade Exami- 
nation. With the exception of a few trades, 
which are so specialized that examination by an 
outsider would be impracticable, these tests are 
conducted by skilled tradesmen from other 
works, generally recommended by the Trade 
Union concerned. The selection of the exami- 
ners is a matter at once of much difidculty, 
and considerable interest. The Works Education 
Committee, being responsible for the conduct of 
the Apprenticeship Scheme, regard it as abso- 
lutely essential that the Trade Examiner should 
be a thoroughly practical man, commanding both 
the respect of the apprentice and the confidence 
of the foreman. If he has had some experi- 
ence as an Instructor in a Technical School, 
so much the better, but most of the men 
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appointed iiave neither taught, nor examined. 
The setting of papers, and the planning of 
practical exercises, present real difficulties to 
such examiners, and caU for collaboration on the 
part of the Works educational officials. Subject 
to the limitations indicated above, the system 
has, on the whole, worked well, especially in the 
larger trades, such as fitting, and carpentry, 
where excellent questions have been set by the 
examiners, and many valuable suggestions made. 
In several minor trades, however, the really 
efficient examiner has yet to be evolved or 
discovered. 

The present system has the great advantage 
of bringing the Firm’s apprenticeship scheme 
prominently before the notice of Trade Unions, 
and enlisting the support of these bodies 
in the important work of training young 
artizans. 

The apprenticeship scheme entered its third 
year in 1910—1911. At Midsummer, 1912, the 
number of apprentices was 67. Withdrawals 
and removals, owing to various reasons, made 
the number less than it should have been. 
About a dozen new' appointments are made each 
year. A party of those belonging to the fitting- 
shop visited the large works of a local firm of 
engineers, and afterwards wrote accounts of 
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what they had seen ; visits to other firms were 
also arranged. Apprentices in the hook-binding 
and other departments gained snooesses in 
national competitions. 

This scheme is tentative and experimental, 
but is being carefully watched both by the Firm 
and by the Board of Education, and will be revised 
where experience shows the necessity. One of 
the difficulties is that of obtaining the necessary 
classes under the Education Authority in the 
afternoons, since the number of apprentices 
employed by the Firm in any one trade is 
small. The promoters of this scheme, however, 
without in any way putting it forward as 
more than an experiment, are anxious to see 
employers and trade unions co-operate in some 
such scheme. If masters and men could be 
associated with a central examining body, in 
order to revise and draw up the syllabuses, and 
to keep the examination on lines parallel with 
trade practice and development, the provision 
of technical education would at once be simpli- 
fied and extended. Classes in the afternoon and 
evening could then be supplied by Education 
Authorities, since the number of apprentices 
drawn from all the works in any one trade 
in a town would be sufficient to justify such 
classes. And there is no doubt that the 
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combined practical experience of masters and 
men, together with the advice of educational 
experts, would evolve a definite and suitable 
scheme of practical and theoretical training, 
and would tend to make it compulsory 
for youths who desired to excel in a skilled 
trade to acquire a thorough knowledge of its 
theory. 

Trade Classes. — The subject of a recent 
Presidential Address to the Association of 
Technical Institutions was “ Shall we teach 
Trades ? ” The answer is surely in the affirma- 
tive, but further questions immediately arise. 
How and where shall we teach trades ? By 
apprenticeship schemes, by classes, or by both ? 
In technical schools, or in factories ? "Who shall 
be financially responsible, the public authority 
for higher education, or the employer ? Who 
are the ideal persons to teach trades ? Probably 
a highly-specialized trade, or a trade which is 
practised mainly at a particular factory, can be 
taught most efficiently in the workshop of the 
factory concerned, by skilled practical men and 
women, experts in the special class of work, and 
amid the environment and equipment which the 
student associates with serious work, rather 
than amid equipment which is on a small scale, 
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and somewhat obsolete in type, as technical 
school appliances frequently are. 

Under these conditions, it seems reasonable 
that the employer should assume the responsi- 
bility for holding trade classes, and should bear 
the bulk of the cost. If he has at his disposal 
more competent foremen and officials, and more 
modern appliances, than have other factories in 
the same industry, then the case for giving 
systematic class teaching in his own workshops, 
in selected trades, is all the stronger, from the 
standpoint both of employer and employee. 

These theories have been put into prac- 
tice at Bournville, by the establishment of 
three different series of classes, dealing respec- 
tively with card-box making, confectionery, 
and office organization. The latter subject 
hardly represents a “ trade ” in the ordinary 
sense, but the raison d’Hre of the classes is the 
same in all three oases. 

Possibly the card box classes form the most 
interesting example, and as systematic teaching 
of this subject is a novelty, no apology should 
be needed for describing this group of classes 
in some detail. 

Card Box Making Classes. — In the card 
box department, there has been in operation 
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for some time a system of training, by wbicL. 
the younger girls (classified as “ Learners ”) pass 
tbrougb a three years’ course, which corresponds 
to a simple form of apprenticeship. In order to 
consohdate the information received by the girl 
during her period as a learner, and to give her 
a comprehensive and intelligent view of the box- 
making trade, these classes are being developed. 
Technical instruction in this particular trade 
is largely of the nature of pioneer work, and the 
extent of the syllabus, as well as certain other 
details, are necessarily tentative. 

During the session 1911-1912, elementary 
classes only were held, in three parallel sections, 
each consisting of eight girls. These girls re- 
ceived practical instruction in the fundamental 
operations of box-making by hand. Eight 
methods of working were substituted for the 
wrong methods which the girls had picked up. 
The students were trained in the detection of 
errors committed in previous operations ; 
manual dexterity was acquired in some of the 
operations which present difficulties to the 
learner, and certain simple types of boxes were 
made throughout. This preliminary course ■ 
served, directly or indirectly, many useful pur- 
poses. Eor instance, it enabled the head of 
the department to eliminate those girls who 
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gave no promise of ever becoming first-class 
box-makers, and to transfer them to maobine 
work. It also formed the basis for the more 
ambitions series of classes contemplated for 
session 1912-1913, described below : — 

PbINCIPAIi Oouesbs. 

la. Junior box-making course (two sections of girls). 

lb. Senior box-making course (one section), for girls who 

have attended the junior course for one year. 

SuBsiDiAET Oouesbs. 

2. Course for machine girls. 

3. Short course of lectures on Paper and Cardboard for 

girls in paper-cutting room. 

The main courses of box-making (junior and 
senior) are taught by the head forewoman of 
the department, with the assistance of a highly 
skilled worker. 

The subsidiary course for machine girls 
is taken partly by the engineer attached to 
the card-cutting and card-box rooms. The 
“cost” side of machine work is included, for 
the purpose of showing how serious is the 
loss caused by an expensive machine standing 
idle during the ordinary hours of work. Surely 
nothing but good can come from the girl who 
tends the machine having a sound, if elementary, 
understanding of the principle involved in its 
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coEstruction, its action, and its management, 
even though her work upon it may consist 
largely of automatic repetition. 

One of the Firm’s officials, who has charge 
of the buying of paper and cardboard, and who 
has given very special attention to these sub- 
stances, has been asked to lecture on the third 
section of the syllabus. These personal details 
are mentioned, to show how Works officials, 
appointed primarily for other purposes, may be 
combined so as to form a very efficient staff for 
a group of trade classes. 

Confectionery Classes. — The lines on which 
trade classes may be developed, so as to become 
a unit in the organization of a factory, have 
been indicated above. Classes held in connec- 
tion with other trades can therefore be dismissed 
briefly. The confectionery classes, junior and 
senior, are very technical in their character, and 
deal with a somewhat speciahzed trade. It is 
therefore sufficient to say that the syllabus 
covers the history and description of the materials 
used, various methods of manufacture, principles 
involved in each process, and the common causes 
of failure, and methods adopted to obviate them. 

The classes are held in the evening, and 
selected students only are allowed to attend. 
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At the end of the session class examinations, 
both theoretical and practical, are held. The 
results are very satisfactory, those in the senior 
class especially so. 

Office Routine Classes. — Similar in cha- 
racter to the classes described above, though 
differing considerably in their object, are those 
held in office routine, with special reference to 
the methods in vogue at Bournville. While the 
card box making, and confectionery classes, 
aim at supplying instruction in subjects not 
generally touched at technical schools, those 
in office routine are intended to supplement 
the information received in an ordinary com- 
mercial course, and to apply it to particular 
conditions. 

The junior course (of three sections) deals 
with the work of the general office, typical 
orders being traced through all the stages into 
which they are likely to pass. The senior 
course treats of matters coming within the 
various provinces of export, buying, wages, and 
cost offices. 

Of all the foregoiug classes, called, for want 
of a better name, “ Trade Glasses,” it may be 
said, that the students show a degree of keenness 
and interest seldom exceeded in a technical 
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sclool. Probably tbis is due to tbe fact, that 
the positions held by the teachers are such as 
to inspire confidence, while the environment of 
the classes makes the instructions real. Card- 
box making is taught between 8 and 9 o’clock 
in the morning ; office routine in the early part 
of the afternoon ; confectionery, in the evening 
after work hours; but each class secures an 
almost perfect attendance, whether held in the 
Firm’s time or not. 

The Bournville Works Education Com- 
mittee are giving considerable attention to the 
process of grafting a trade school on to a factory 
of this type. The finished product should be 
an institution to which the name “Works 
school ” can be fitly applied. 

The table on p. 66 gives at a glance an idea 
of the scope of the classes carried on within the 
Works, but does not include the External classes. 

In the following resume of the educational 
activities connected with Bournville Works, the 
classification of “ Internal ” and “External” is 
adopted : — 

A. “ Internal ” ; — Work carried on at the factory 
(“ Bournville Works school ”) : — 

1. Apprenticeship scheme, affecting 26 distinct trades. 

2, Trade Classes; — Classes directly bearing on work 

done in the factory, e.g. confectionery, card-box 
making, office routine. 



Number of Class entries. 
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3. Physical training departments for boys and girls: — 

Gymnastics, Swimming, Life-saying, Morris dancing. 

4. Miscellaneous ; — Classes in Ambulance (for men and 

for gkls); Gardening (for boys and for girls); 
Arithmetic (for men), etc. 

B. ** External ** : — Schemes in which the Works Educa- 
tion Committee co-operates with and assists the public 
authorities for higher education : — 

1. System of compulsory attendance at evening schools 

and technical classes, affecting 1600 students. 
Limits of age: — ^Apprentices 21, Office employees 
19, others 18, 

2. ‘Eewards based on a three-fold report from (d) foreman 

or forewoman, (b) evening school, (c) physical train- 
ing; and var 3 dng in value from 75, to £2 lOs. 

3. Eaciiities granted especially to apprentices in the way 

of afternoon classes, homework classes, trades 
library. 

4. Eeturn of fees to all compulsory evening class students 

making over 85 per cent, of possible attendances. 

5. Information and advice obtainable at Works Educa- 

tion Office by all employees irrespective of age, on 
all matters affecting either their own education, or 
that of their families. 

The net cost to the Firm of the educational 
scheme for the session 1909-10 was about £2,396, 
and for 1910-11, , £2,782/ These amounts 
include teachers’ salaries, ofSoe expenses, fees, 
printing, teas for students, time, etc., but in aU 
probability they hardly represent the entire cost 
of the scheme. 

1 The rewards given to students (see table on p. 25) are not 
included in this amount. 
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DISCIPLINE 

The method of maintaining discipline in large 
works is an exceedingly important factor in 
ejfficient organization. It is essential that there 
should be a full utilization of the powers given 
by the system of discipline, and by the oppor- 
tunities presented by factory life, in bringing 
together, day by day, large numbers of men and 
women, to obtain individual improvement and 
development, as well as the industrial efficiency 
of the business. 

It must be remembered, that the ideal 
should be to secure the development in cha- 
racter and efficiency of the employee, to make 
bim feel that he is doing the best work of which 
he is capable, and that such effort and efficiency 
will receive adequate recognition and reward. 
Thus the discipline to be aimed at is, not 
one that demands unreasoning obedience, but 
one in which the workers recognize the rela- 
tion between all members of the industrial 
organization, workers, foremen, and employers 
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alike. The worker must recognize that the wel- 
fare of employer and employed are not antago- 
nistic, hut complementary and inclusive, and that 
each position brings its duties and its rights. 
Thus the workers are led, not driven, and each 
consciously co-operates with the management in 
working for a common end. 

In the early history of the Firm, there was the 
usual system of fines and deductions, with 
various penalties for the breaking of different 
rules, and there were also deductions for spoilt 
work, etc. The three principal causes of fines 
were late time, spoilt work, and disorderly con- 
duct. The experience of the system showed 
that it was not in any way reformative, and 
that it had little deterrent infiuence upon 
the offenders. If a fine was imposed, the fine 
was paid, and the matter was dismissed from 
the mind, with no abiding influence on the 
character of the delinquent. The payment 
was felt to have wiped out the offence, and 
other offences could be cancelled on the same 
condition. The tendency seemed to be, that the 
offender felt that he or she had satisfied the 
demands made in regard to the particular 
delinquency, and could then go forward as if 
nothing had happened. 

The Firm was seriously considering the 
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q^uestion of re-organizing the fines, when the 
whole matter came before them on account of 
the amendment of the Truck Act in 1896 ; and 
it was thereupon decided to abolish all fines, 
and to substitute some other system of discipline 
in their place. The old system did not lead to 
efficiency, and did not weed out the habitual 
offenders, and the effect both from the workers’ 
and the employers’ point of view was unsatis- 
factory, compared with what has been accom- 
plished since. 

In 189^ the Firm abolished fines, and left the 
right of punishment and dismissal in the hands 
of the directors, and foremen and forewomen 
could only report delinquencies to them. Since 
the establishment of the present system, there 
has been a gradual but marked improvement in 
time-keeping, conduct, and quality of work. 
The system was begun with record books, in 
; which were entered the names of individual 
Vorkers, oases of misbehaviour, and other 
offences. Late time was booked by the time- 
keeper, and afterwards recorded against the 
individual in the record book. Cards were then 
substituted for the record books in the case of 
girls, and used in conjunction with the record 
books for men and boys, and this is found to be 
a much better system. 
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It is to be noted that as a general rale aU 
the Firm’s girl employees are taken on withoat 
references. 

On the girls’ side one of the directors sees 
the alleged offenders each month. The offender, 
the forewoman of her department, and two 
head forewomen are present. The offender 
has the right to speak on her own behalf, 
and if there is no doubt about the offence, 
the. penalty is decided upon, and in this way 
justice is more likely to be done than if a 
hasty decision had been arrived at immediately 
the offence was committed. For the first 

, 4 , 

offence the penalty is usually a caution, which 
is often effectual, a large proportion of those 
cautioned never coming up again. If the 
offender does come up again the penalty would 
probably be suspension, or might even be dis- 
missal, but usually, for a second offence, the 
offender would be suspended from work, that is, 
she would be sent home for from three days to a 
week. There is, however, no hard and fast Hue ; 
the punishment depends upon the nature of the 
offence and the character of the offender. The 
whole system is designed to be reformative, and 
not merely punitive. In the case of no further 
offence for two years, the card is destroyed, in 
order to give the person to whom it belongs 
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the opportunity of starting again with a clean 
record, as it is not considered fair to keep a 
permanent black mark against an employee for 
an old offence. The general result is very 
much better than that effected by a system of 
fines. The character of an employee has often 
been found to have improved after a caution, 
or after the offender has been sent home. In 
many cases, the worker is stimulated to do better- 
work, to be more seK-respecting, and to conform 
to the discipline of the department. In some 
cases it is found that the trouble has arisen 
through the ill-health of the worker ; a girl who 
is run down in health is often irritable in her 
temper, or careless in her work. Such cases 
require careful and sympathetic treatment. One 
girl, for example, who was reported for insubor- 
dination, and for being impudent to her fore- 
woman, was sent to the Firm’s convalescent 
home for six weeks, and came back very much 
improved in health, the forewoman afterwards 
reporting that she was one of the best workers 
in the room, and that there had been no recur- 
rence of the trouble. This has proved by no 
means an isolated case. 

At the beginning, the workers would have 
much preferred to keep on the system of fines, 
even suggesting that, instead of being recorded, 
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they -would pay a much larger fine than had pre- 
viously been levied, because they thought that 
when they had paid their fine they were finished 
with the offence, whereas they regarded the 
record system as more severe ; but they now 
have no objection to the present system. 

The industrial and economic effects of the 
system are undoubtedly good. It has led to 
greater efficiency, because it has been possible to 
weed out the inefficient. Industrial efficiency 
and the moral status of the people have both been 
improved by its means, and, for these and other 
reasons, a higher class of workers is obtained. 
The number of women discharged was larger 
under the old system than at the present time. 
Merit records are awarded for exceptional con- 
duct, and these as well as the records for offences 
are considered at Time Wages Eevision. 

There are no deductions made for bad work 
or for spoilt material ; the work is mainly done 
on the piece-rate system, good work only being 
paid for. The work is looked over, and the bad 
work is separated. The piece-rates are based 
upon the average output of good work, and if 
both bad and good work were paid for, the piece- 
rates would have to be adjusted, and in the 
long run the workers would not necessarily be 
better off. 
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Bad oonduot includes untidiness of person, 
noisiness, impudence to superiors, moral delin- 
quencies, and disobedience. The rules are ex- 
tremely strict with regard to cleanliness. 

The following table is made up for the years 
from 1899 to 1910 inclusive, and contains the 
cases of bad marks put on the record for late 
time, bad work, and bad conduct, the total 
number of offences, and the total number of 
offenders, also being given. The system. was 
only just adopted in 1899, and it is doubtful if 
the first two years are as trustworthy as the rest. 
The records of the later years are better and 
more systematic : — 


Year. 

Late Time. 

Bad Worlc. 

Bad Conduct. 

Total Offenders. 

1899 

45 

161 

700 

229 

1900 

115 

129 

532 

328 

1901 

208 

61 

127 

376 

1902 

54 ^ 

11 

209 

274 

i9oa 

72 

14 

123 

209 

1904 

39 

13 

87 

139 

1905 

33 

19 

93 

145 

1906 

34 

28 

65 

127 

1907 

20 

35 

46 

101 

1908 

7 

25 

72 

104 

1909 

6 

17 

67 

90 

1910 

7 

15 

48 

70 


The number of punishments recorded is 
divided into three classes, as given in the 
foUowing table : — 
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Year. 

Cautioned. 

Suspended. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

1899 

190 

26 

13 

229 

1900 

254 

53 

21 

328 

1901 

281 

54 

41 

376 

1902 

210 

28 

36 

274 

1903 

167 

31 

11 

209 

1904 

93 

28 

! 18 

139 

1905 

104 

28 

13 

145 

1906 

78 

24 

25 

127 

1907 

59 

24 

18 

101 

1908 

55 

17 

32 

104 

1909 

67 

16 

17 

i 90 

1910 i 

35 

13 

22 

70 


Tlie percentage of girl employees who have 
been on the record hook for each year is given 
below, together with the percentage suspended 
and discharged : — 


Year. 

No. of girls 
Employed. 

Percentage 

Eecorded. 

Percentage 

Suspended. 

Percentage 

Discharged. 

1899 

2,013 

11-37 

1-29 

j 

0-65 

1900 

2,177 

15-06 

2-43 

0-96 

1901 

2,292 

16-4 

2-35 

1-78 

1902 I 

2,396 

11-43 

1-17 

1-50 

1903 1 

2,430 

8-6 

1-27 

0-45 

1904 i 

2,468 

5-63 

1-13 i 

0-73 

1905 i 

2,472 

5-86 

1-13 

0-52 

1906 

2,554 

4-97 

0-94 1 

0-97 

1907 

2,764 

3-65 

0-86 ! 

0*65 

1908 

2,812 

3*69 

0-60 i 

1-13 

1909 

2,948 

3-05 

0*54 

0-57 

1910 

3,140 i 

2-22 

0-41 

0-70 


The employees in each department, on 
arrival at work, turn a metal check on a board, 
and the forewoman records those who are 
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late. Half an honr is the longest time the 
employees are kept ont for lateness. The 
late time oases increased in 1901 to 208, 
but from that date onwards, they have gone 
steadily down. The average length of late time 
is from five to ten minutes, hut allowances are 
made to meet exceptional conditions; for ex- 
ample, women are allowed to be late once or 
twice a month if it is not habitual, without being 
reported ; and lateness caused by exceptionally 
bad weather or late trains, is not recorded. In 
the case of absence through temporary illness, 
there is a stated time during which they can 
come up to the Works forewoman, and such 
lateness or loss of time would not be re- 
corded against them. It is necessary to go to 
Uhe Works forewoman with their explanation, 
otherwise the record against them for lateness 
will stand ; if the explanation is satisfactory, no 
entry is made. 

In 1899 there were 161 cases of bad work 
recorded, and these have gone down, under the 
record system, until there were only 15 oases in 
1910. The types of offence which would be con- 
sidered worthy of being chronicled, under the 
head of bad work, would be careless packing in a 
box, or the careless afSxing of labels, leaving 
finger-marks on goods, using incorrect labels for 
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boxes, incorrect weighing, etc. These cases were 
reduced in 1910 to 15 for 3140 workers, so that 
bad work has been greatly reduced under this 
system. A record is made for the second offence, 
but not for the first, unless the first offence is 
very flagrant ; however, in 1911, the practice 
has been more stringent in regard to this; 
the first offence is now reported to a director, 
thus largely increasing the number cautioned. 
Defective work caused by the weather, or a 
new process is judged by an entirely different 
standard, as is also the work of new employees. 

The cases of bad conduct have gone down 
from 700 in 1899 to 48 in 1910, so that bad 
conduct has been substantially eliminated, but 
the system of selecting and training the em- 
ployees, has greatly helped in this reduction. 
The forewomen often deal with first offenders by 
cautioning them, and every case of bad conduct 
would not be recorded. A forewoman would 
prefer to maintain discipline without recording 
the offence; if she were unable to do this 
without constantly resorting to the record card, 
she would be regarded as incapable of properly 
looking after her department. Moral suasion 
is sufficient in most oases to maintain the dis- 
cipline of a department. 

The punishment recorded is divided into 
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tkcee classes, caution, suspension, and dis- 
charge. In 1899 there were 2013 girl employees, 
and in 1910 there were 3140, an increase of 
more than 1000. In 1899 out of these 2013 
employees there were 229 oases on the record 
book, being 11’37 per cent. ; and in 1910, there 
were only 70 cases out of the 3140 employed, 
being 2-22 per cent. Experience shows that it 
! would not have been possible to come down to 
; these figures by a system of fines, but that .the 
i offences would have kept nearer the line of the 
; 1899 and 1900 figures, even taking into account 
! the improvement in education, physique, etc. 

^ Slow Workers (Girls). — Another impor- 
tant class that have to be dealt with are the 
slow workers, that is, those that regularly earn 
less wages than the minimum fixed for their class 
of work. Almost all the girls and women are on 
piece-work, and therefore the slow workers are 
generally detected. The simplest plan, from the 
employer’s point of view, of dealing with the 
inefficient would be to discharge them, but this 
method does not appeal to the employer who 
realizes his responsibility to the workers, 
and who also understands the dire effect that 
the workers’ dismissal may have upon their 
future career. Moreover, inefficiency often arises 
from some cause beyond the employees’ control. 
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Accordingl5;;3,ai; BpiirnTille, dismissal is , tte last 
resort, after^all the various reformative and re- 
medial agencies and influences have failed. 

The method adopted is as follovrs : — Every 
girl worker who does not earn the minimum 
wage comes before a director, when a report of 
her general behaviour is presented. The girl 
is also examined by the doctor, who reports on 
her physical condition. The director, therefore, 
when he interviews the girl, has her general 
record, as well as the doctor’s report, and also 
the report of the forewoman. The doctor’s 
report often shows at once that the girl’s general 
health is at fault, and she is then placed under 
medical care, with instructions to follow the 
advice implicitly. It may be decided that a rest 
at the convalescent home, provided by the Eirm, 
is the first step in the treatment, and if so, the 
girl is sent away for a nibnth, or even more. 

, Other cases are supplied free with strengthening 
medical foods, such as cod-liver oil, malt ex- 
tracts, etc. In some oases, it is found that the 
girls have formed bad habits of staying up late, 
and do not get sufficient sleep. Others stay in 
bed till the last moment, and come to work 
without having had any breakfast, which natu- 
rally tends to undermine their health, and 
therefore their industrial efficiency. Others again 
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are found to be underfed, because of want of 
food, or want of proper varieties of food, this 
lack being due to the general poverty or bad 
management of the family, and in such oases 
extra food is supplied by the Firm, on the 
doctor’s recommendation. There are many such 
details that kindly and sympathetic inq^uiry 
brings forth, e.g. sometimes the girl is giving 
the whole of her wages to the upkeep of a poor 
home. In a few oases, about 5 to 7 per cent, 
of the slow workers, it is found that the girls 
are indolent and lazy. This is especially the 
case if the girl is an only child of fairly well-to- 
do parents, and comes to work merely for 
pooket-inoney, and pays little or nothing to the 
home expenses. Such oases can be dealt with 
only by a warning, to the girl, and also to her 
parents, and unless there is improvement she 
is dismissed. Another cause of inefficiency, is 
simply that the girl is in the wrong place, 
trying to do work for which her physical capacity, 
or her temperament, is unfitted. In these oases 
a change of employment quickly brings im- 
provement. By far the larger number of oases 
are found to be those, who, for some reason or 
other, are in a state of physical debility. These 
oases, as stated above, are put under the doctor’s 
care, and given a six months’ further trial, on 
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condition that they carry ont all the doctor’s 
requirements as to diet, exercise, hours of going 
to hed, etc. 

The following are a few examples of girls 
who have been on the slow list : — 

A. This girl was interviewed in September, 1907, when 
she was a card-box learner. The girl under whom she 
worked complained that, though she was industrious, her 
work was poor. Her shoulders were very round, and she 
walked badly. A. said she was extremely fond of books and 
liked "figures. She had several months’ leave of absence, 
during which she attended the Works gymnastic classes, and 
she greatly improved in health and general appearance. 
She was then transferred to the Wages Department, having 
done well in classes in Mathematics. 

B. , another girl, was a good chocolate coverer, but very 
slow. She was found to have had a long life of self- 
denial, and was living under poor conditions. Better 
lodgings and country holidays turned her into an efficient 
worker. 

0. was making very poor wages, and worrying very much 
over her work. She had bad spinal curvature, and when 
first examined had indifferent health. She was sent to the 
Firm’s convalescent home, and massage and exercises were 
directed to strengthen her back. She has been carefully 
supervised, and the height of her stool, etc., regulated, and 
her wages have gone up from 6s. to 155. 

D. was on the slow list in December, 1911. She was 
much run down, and was sent to the convalescent home for 
a month. Her health very much improved, and her wages 
have gone up considerably, withdrawing her from the list of 
slow workers by a good margin. Her health, however, is 
again becoming rather unsatisfactory, and she will, if possible, 
be sent to the convalescent home shortly, as a precaution 
against a breakdown. 


a 
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It is an instrnotive and hopeful fact of wide 
social and economic significance, that such a 
large number of the cases of inefficient workers 
can be raised to a standard of efficiency by such 
simple precautions and remedial measures as 
above described. The following table shows 
the results of this method. It gives the record 
of the girls who were reported in 1906 as in- 
efficient. 

The number of slow workers reported in 
1906 was 78. 

Of these (in 1907) ; — 

3 were discharged (2 immediately and 1 after further trial). 

14 left during 1907 = 8 to be married, 

2 to stay at home. 

1 to go to Canada. 

1 rather than see the doctor. 

2 no reason stated. 

1 was made a telephone operator, and was very quick at that work, 

although slow at her previous occupation. 

2 were made time-workers. 

17 reached standard or were above it, 

41 remained below standard. 

In 1908, of the 17 of these girls who reached 
the standard in 1907 : — 

16 remained at or above the standard. 

1 was on the whole year slightly below. 

Of the 41 of these girls who were below the 
standard in 1907 : — 
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1 was made a time-worker. 

6 left duriBg 1908 =2 to be married. 

1 to go to anotber situation. 

1 to stay at borne. 

2 no reason stated. 

22 reached standard or were above it. 

12 remained below. 

In 1909, of the 38 of these girls who were 
at or ahoYe standard in 1908 : — 

2 died. 

2 left = 1 to be married ; 1 reason not stated. 

29 remained at or above standard. 

5 dropped below standard. 

Of the 13 of these girls who were below 
standard in 1908 : — 

6 reached standard or were above it. 

7 remained below. 

1 left to be married. 

One of the slow workers reported in 1906, 
who was put on time-work ia 1907, was in 1908 
again put on piecework, but remained below the 
standard. 

In 1910, of the 34 of these girls who were 
at or above standard in 1909 ; — 

1 was discharged. 

31 remained at or above standard. 

2 dropped below standard (the work of one of these had been 

changed five times in order to find the work best suited to her). 

Of the 12 of these girls who were below 
standard in 1909 ; — 
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6 reached the standard or were above it. 

6 remained below (one of these was retained, as a cleaner, in 
the early part of the year ; another had her work changed in 
the latter part of the year and then reached the standard). 


The work of several of these slow workers was 
changed, resnlting in many cases in improved 
speed. Three girls had their work changed 
twice ; two girls had their work changed three 
times ; the work of one was changed five times 
and of another six times. The rates of map,y of 
these slow workers finctuated, and the results 
given above are on the average of the whole year. 
Some of the girls went well above the average 
in subsequent years after being reported. 

For the four years under survey, the following 
are the results of the 78 cases reported in 
1906 

4 discharged. 

23 left = more than half the number on account of marriage. 

2 died. 

4 were made time-workers. 

8 were below standard 
37 reached standard or above ) ^ 

78 

Similar results were shown with the slow 
workers reported in subsequent years, but the 
total number of slow workers has decreased. 

It is hardly necessary for the writer to 
emphasize the lesson taught by these figures, 
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time-workers 

Discharged 
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It is suggested that care and organization could 
prevent much of the economic and social waste, 
the loss of individual character and efficiency, 
and the consequent misery which sickness and 
iH-health bring to so many workers. The 
experience at Bournville is suggestive reading 
in the light of the provisions of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, now in operation. The 
nation at last seems to he realizing that in this 
direction, as in others, preventive measures are 
the cheapest. It is less costly in the end, from 
all points of view, to keep the worker efficient, 
than to allow him to deteriorate until he 
becomes one of the unemployable, a burden at 
once to himself and to society. 

Discipline for Men and Boys. — The 
system of fines and deductions applied equally 
to men and to girls, and was abolished in both 
departments at the same time. 

Under the present system the question of 
punishment and dismissal of men is not in the 
hands of the foremen, but, as in the case of 
the girls, is settled by one of the directors. 
The method, however, of dealing with offenders 
is not exactly the same. 

Each foreman of a department has a small 
record book, containing the names of every one 
under his control, in which records of merit and 
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demerit are entered. These books are sent 
every Wednesday to the wages ^ office, where 
they are looked through, and any entries which 
have been made since the previous Wednesday 
are entered into a “ Summary of Eecords ” Book. 

The Committee, appointed to deal with these 
records, consists of two of the chief foremen. 
All the records are gone through once a month, 
with the exception of very serious records, 
such,, for example, as stealing or fighting, which 
are dealt with at once. The foreman respon- 
sible for the entry states his case to the Com- 
mittee, and the offender is called upon to offer 
his explanation. Upon the evidence before them 
the Committee carefully consider the case, and 
deliver a decision. This naturally varies with the 
nature of the offence, and may be merely a 
caution not to repeat the act, or may be a severe 
reprimand. If, however, the Committee consider 
it desirable that more serious action should be 
taken, the matter is referred to a director, who 
interviews the offender, and deals with the case 
on its merits, inflicting a punishment of sus- 
pension up to two weeks, or in the case of re- 
peated, or of more serious, offences the punish- 
ment is dismissal. AU the records are taken into 
account at the annual revision of Time Wages.^ 

1 M men and boys are paid partly on time-rates and partly on 
piece-rates (see Wages System in Men’s Departments, p. 151 ei seq.). 
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When it has been decided that a record 
shall stand against an offender, he is notified of 
the fact, and informed, also, that if no other 
record is entered against him within two years, 
that particular record will be cancelled. Eecords 
are in every case entered on the man’s card, 
which contains also a variety of other informa- 
tion regarding him. 

When a record is entered against an offender 
the Committee decide at the same time whether 
or not the information shall be posted in the 
Works. Their decision naturally depends upon 
the nature of the offence. When, however, a 
record is posted in the Works, the check number 
only of the offender is given, together with the 
nature of the offence, and tha-penalty inflicted. 
It is believed that the posting in the Works, by 
giving the result of any particular breach of 
discipline, has a vei^ salutary effect upon the 
employees generally. 

A list of the records to be cancelled is 
prepared once a month, and after this has been 
examined by the Committee, it is placed before 
a director, who sanctions the cancellations, 
except in cases, where, in his opinion, the 
record should be allowed to stand longer on 
account of its serious nature. 

Eecords of merit are also awarded for 
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any special action of an employee, and for 
specially good behaviour, and these are dealt 
with in a similar manner to the records of 
offence, being entered in the book, on the 
worker’s card and on the notice. The person 
concerned is informed of the award, and his 
merit is also taken into account at the next 
revision of wages. The merit record is, of 
course, never cancelled. 

In the case of hoys, a report is also kept of 
their progress in the compulsory classes, and the 
Works classes, a system of rewards, as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Education, having 
been instituted. 

Backward boys are interviewed by a Com- 
mittee, one of the members of which is the 
Works doctor, and the Committee make recom- 
mendations as to methods of dealing with these 
boys. Slow boys are also stimulated, by 
delaying for a time the full increase of wages, 
this, of course, being notified to them. In some 
cases the work of the boy is changed, and where 
inefficiency seems to be the result of physical 
debility, the boys are brought before the Works 
doctor. 

The following are the record tables for men 
and boys : — 
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Year. 

Late Time. 

Bad Work. 

Bad Conduct. ! 

Total Offences. 

1899 

49 i 

12 

44 

105 

1900 

45 

12 

73 

130 

1901 1 

60 

11 

55 

126 

1902 1 

83 

6 

33 

122 

1903 ' 

78 

23 

42 

143 

1904 1 

66 ! 

— 

75 

141 

1905 

35 i 

7 

37 

79 

1906 

46 1 

8 

29 

83 

1907 i 

46 1 

22 

81 

149 

1908 

98 

35 

64 

197 

1909 

98 

49 

73 

220 

1910 

67 

28 

73 

168 


Year. 

Cautioned. 

Suspended. 

Discharged. 

Trivial Cases. 

Total. 

1899 

91 


10 

4 

105 

1900 

90 

— 

10 

30 

130 

1901 i 

97 

3 ! 

26 

— 

126 

1902 1 

107 

3 

12 

— 

122 

1903 

106 

3 I 

34 

— 

143 

1904 i 

116 

4 1 

21 

— 

141 

1905 

65 

2 

12 


79 

1906 ; 

74 

4 

5 

— 

83 

1907 : 

127 

2 

20 

— 

149 

1908 i 

175 

4 

18 

— 

197 

1909 

182 

27 

11 

— 

220 

1910 

131 

19 

18 


168 
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Year. 

No. Employed.^ 

1 

Percentage 

Recorded. 

Percentage 

Suspended. 

Percentage 

Discharged. 

1899 

634 

15-93 


1*56 

1900 

846 

11-82 

— 

1-18 

1901 

1,045 

12-05 

0-29 

2-49 

1902 

1,023 1 

11-92 

0-29 

1-17 

1903 

1,079 i 

13-25 

0-28 

3-15 

1904 

1,126 

12-52 

0-36 

1-87 

1905 

1,074 

7-35 

0*19 

1-12 

1906 

1,115 

7-53 

0-36 

0-45 

1907 

1,337 

11*14 

0-15 

1-50 

1908 

1,456 

12-02 

0-27 

1-24 

1909 

1,523 

14-43 

1-77 

0-72 

1910 

1,882 

8-92 

1-01 

0*96 


^ These totals are of number employed in the factory, and do not 
include office staff, travellers, etc. 


The success of the scheme, both in the girls’ 
and men’s departments, -will be noted by the 
small percentage of those discharged. 
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PEOVISIONS FOB HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Doctors, — The first precautions taken at the 
factory against ill-health, consist in the method 
of medically examining all applicants for em- 
ployment. Amongst the yonng employees, a 
high standard of educational attainment is 
required, and this of itself is a means of 
eliminating a considerable number of weakly 
children, who, from the fact that they have 
been unable to attend school regularly, do not 
reach the standard of educational eflSciency 
set by the Firm. In the case of children who 
are healthy, but who are somewhat light in 
weight, or small in stature, care is taken to 
qualify the medical certificate, by stating the 
kind of work which is most suitable for them, 
and these children are not allowed to do weight- 
lifting. In certain cases, where there is any 
doubt as to the physical suitabiHty of the em- 
ployees, they are re-examined at stated periods 
and their progress watched. It may be stated, 
however, that these cases generally turn out 
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well, because of the course of graduated physical 
exercises which they attend. 

As a means of preyenting over-fatigue, a light 
breakfast of cocoa and biscuits is given, free of 
charge, to the men who come to work before 
6 a.m., and to the girls and youths who start 
work at 7.45 instead of 8.45. Free milk, oat- 
meal water or lemon water is provided in hot or 
dusty departments, and there is a drinking-water 
fountain accessible to every department. 

The medical staff at the Works consists of 
two whole-time medical officers, one being a 
lady, and both are fully qualified. To assist 
them in their work, there are four trained 
nurses, three of whom hold massage certificates. 
The doctors, when requested by the employees, 
visit the sick at their homes, whilst the nurses 
visit, regularly and systematically, employees 
away from work, no charge being made for 
the visits either of the doctors or the nurses. 
When an employee is away from work from 
any cause, the name is sent down on a slip 
to the surgery, and given to the nurse in 
charge Of that particular district, and a visit is 
paid on the same, or the followiug day. The 
nurse gives help on the lines of a district nurse, 
and, from the nature of her training, is at once 
able to suggest medical aid if necessary, the 
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employee, of course, being perfectly free either 
to consult one of the general practitioners of 
the district, or to call in one of the medical 
officers from the Works. The nurse reports the 
employee’s condition at the surgery, and to that 
section of the factory to -which he or she belongs. 

In the district visiting, the nurses advise and 
encourage the people in hygienic living, such as 
fresh air through open windows, diet, etc., and 
by this means the proper home conditions in 
relation to iUness are taught. The folio-wing 
shows the number of visits paid by the nurses 
during five years : — 


Visits paid in the year ending Nov. 1907 


» jj 


3 > >? 


i) i9 99 

99 99 99 

it 99 99 

a 99 99 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


. 3768 
. 6665 
. 4694 
. 6061 
. 6248 


III 1911 the three qualified masseuses had 
115 massage cases, entailing 874 visits. The 
oases were made up as follows : — 


49 sprains and strains. 
32 various injuries. 

7 Constipation. 

8 Bheumatism. 

7 Neuritis, 

2 Synovitis. 


1 Flat foot. 

1 Varicose veins. 

2 Paralysis. 

1 Poisoned hand. 
5 Acne. 


It -wiU be noted from this, that the greater 
part of the massage work is connected with con- 
ditions caused by external injury, in which 
massage treatment is playing a most important 
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part. The tendency is to develop this method 
of treatment, as the results are most satis- 
factory, injuries being attended to at an early 
stage, and the progress being such that return 
to work is expedited. In the other cases men- 
tioned, the success of massage treatment has 
also been marked, and, to a large extent, in many 
of these cases has superseded the use of drugs. 

Where it is found that patients are unable to 
have sufficient nourishment, through stress of 
home circumstances, such, e.g. as the father being 
out of work, the eases are brought before either 
the Girls’ Works Committee, or the Men’s Works 
Committee,^ and the employee is granted invalid 
food as prescribed by the doctor. There are 
many cases, however, which require building up 
by other methods, and cod-liver oil and malt is 
given from the surgeries frequently, without 
payment, with most beneficial results. 

The surgeries in the Works are fully equipped 
and are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and the 
employees have free advice throughout these 
hours. In the workrooms, the foremen and fore- 
women are encouraged to send to the surgeries 
any workers who seem to be ailing, even if they 
are not complaining. The fact that over 23,000 

^ See Chapter on Organization. 

2 20,259 in 1910; 23,334 in 1911. 
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visits are now annually paid to the surgeries 
shows the amount of effort that is expended in 
keeping the employees in good health. 

A small charge is made for medicines, unless 
the patient is unable to afford it, when they 
are supplied free of charge, and, as stated above, 
large quantities of cod-liver oil and similar 
strengthening foods are given, without payment, 
to all oases which require them. 

When any employee returns to work -after 
sickness, the recommendations of the factory 
medical officers, or of the outside doctor, as to 
his or her care in the factory, are sent to the fore- 
man or forewoman, and the employee’s name is 
registered by the Works doctors, so that the case 
may be kept under observation. In some oases, 
it is necessary for those who are not quite up to 
the mark to have extra food between meals in 
the morning or afternoon, and arrangements are 
made whereby these employees receive a certifi- 
cate from the surgery, stating the food required, 
and this has to be shown at the Works kitchen. 

The names of a few girl employees, who 
suffer from weak heart, etc., are sent by the 
doctor to the Girls’ Works Committee, and these 
girls are allowed to leave their workrooms five 
minutes before the usual time of closing, both at 
the dinner-hour and in the evening, in order that 
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they may avoid the rush, which is iuevitable 
when several thousands are leaving work. 

It might he well to repeat here, that the in- 
efficient workers are regularly seen hy the doctors, 
who make observations as to their health con- 
ditions, and advise them from time to time, 
with a view to improving their general health, 
thus helping them to get off the list of slow 
workers.^ 

There is a careful periodical examination of 
the hands, and this systematic inspection pre- 
vents eczematous conditions. It also at once 
brings to notice any person whose hands are 
not physically suitable for a particular class of 
work, and such workers are transferred to other 
positions. 

Cleanliness being such an important aid to 
health, the facilities for systematic bathing have 
been a means of reducing the cases of ansemia, 
which are comparatively few, and are often 
due to irregularity of dieting, and want of 
fresh air in the homes. The provision of 
warmed and dry dressing-rooms, and of snow 
shoes, etc., is also an aid both to health and 
cleanliness. 

In connection with the surgeries, there is 
a retiring-room for girls who are temporarily 

1 See Chapter on Discipline, p. 79 seq, 

H 
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indisposed. An attendant is always present, and 
those who require treatment are sent by her to 
one of the doctors. 

Convalescent Home. — The Firm’s con- 
valescent home for women is situated among 
the health-giving hills of Herefordshire. In 
charge of the home are a qualified matron 
and a nurse, together with the ordinary house- 
hold staff. There are twenty beds, and the 
home is solely for the use of the girl workers. 
Whilst it is also used for convalescents from 
acute illness, its chief use is to keep those 
who are not quite up to the mark from 
breaking down, and so to bring them up to 
a normal standard of health. The home is 
whoEy supported by the Firm, and medical 
attendance is free to such cases as require it. 
The greatest use is made of the open-air loggia, 
the beds in which are always occupied, so that 
the fuUest advantage is taken of the fresh-air 
treatment, and the results obtained in ansemio, 
and other oases, are such as to warrant the con- 
clusion that this mode of treatment is most 
beneficial. Phthisical cases are not sent to the 
convalescent home. 

Previous to holiday times, those girls whose 
home conditions would not permit them to take 
a hoEday on account of the expense, and whose 
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health is suoli as to be needing fresh air and 
rest, are sought out by the forewomen, who 
send in suggested names to the Girls Works 
Committee, and these cases are sent to the 
convalescent home for a period of from four- 
teen to twenty-one days, at the Firm’s ex- 


pense. ^ i- j.- 

The following shows the length of time 

girls stayed in the home during the year from 

December 16, 1909, to December 16, 1910. 

1 girl stayed for 3 months 


1 „ jj 

2 girls j, 

3 „ M 

7 „ 

43 j, » 

99 j, jj 

74 }, )> 

2 „ » 

4 ,, JJ 

2 ,, 5J 

2 „ JJ 

I girl }, 

11 girls „ 

5 ,, JJ 

11 ,, JJ 

9 „ JJ 

5 JJ JJ 

II „ JJ 

5 }, JJ 

298 


2 

7 weeks 
6 „ 

^ JJ 

4 JJ 
3 ,j 
2 „ 
23 days 
12 „ 

11 „ 

10 ,j 

8 J, 

7 „ 

6 „ 

3 ,j 

4 „ 

3 „ 

2 JJ 

1 day 


The Holiday Party in 1911 numbered thirty- 
sis, and there is no doubt that the privilege is 
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much appreciated, and the benefit to those who 
participate is very great. 

During the year December, 1910, to December, 
1911, 257 girls stayed at the home, and of these, 
excluding the holiday girls, 145 spent three 
weeks there, representing 57 per cent, of those 
sent to the home. Thirty- three girls were there 
for four weeks, six for five weeks, four for six 
weeks, three for seven weeks, and one for eleven 
weeks. 

One death only has been recorded at the 
convalescent home, and this occurred in 
September, 1911. 

The method adopted in regard to the girls 
who are sent to the home is as follows: — The 
girl is examined, and a form is filled up giving 
details as to her physical condition and the 
necessary treatment. This is sent to the 
matron. At the same time, her name is entered 
upon a card, which is retained at the surgery, 
and all information with regard to the nature of 
her employment, her length of service, work 
record, and previous health record, together 
with her height and weight, the wages she earns, 
her present condition and the necessary treat- 
ment is also noted. . 

At the Convalescent Home she is carefully 
watched, and if anything untoward arises, or if 
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Ler progress is not satisfactory, she is seen by 
a local medical man. Any serious case is at 
once reported to Bournville, and is visited by 
one of the Works doctors in consultation with 
the local medical man. 

On her return from the home, the girl is 
again seen by one of the factory medical officers, 
the matron’s remarks as to her progress at the 
home are noted, and she is re-examined, and an 
appointment made when she is to see the 
doctor again. These records are gone over perio- 
dically, and the girls are seen and advice is given 
as to mode of living, or continuance of treat- 
ment. 

Ambulance Work. — ^In most departments 
in the Works there is an Ambulance Box, 
forty-sis jn the men’s and thirty-four in the 
girls’ departments. These are under the charge 
of employees who have passed the St. John 
Ambulance Examinations, and who are con- 
tinuously keeping up their knowledge, by regular 
attendance at the ambulance classes held at 
the factory, from September to March.' The 
Ambulance Boxes are regularly replenished and 
inspected. The employees iu charge are paid 
for this work, and the duty is looked upon as a 

i Bee Chapter on Education of Employees, p, 40, 
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privilege. The immediate effect of this provision 
for attendance to minor injuries is, that such in- 
juries are attended to on the spot and at once, 
and they are afterwards sent to the surgery for 
treatment. Every case treated is noted by the 
employee in charge in a book kept in the box, 
and there is no doubt that this scheme leads to 
a great saving of pain and sickness, especially 
in connection with small injuries. 

A horse ambulance and a hand ambulance 
are kept ready for service in case of accidents 
necessitating hospital treatment. 

The senior medical officer stated in his 
annual report for the year 1910, that the 
one outstanding feature, was the great in- 
crease in the number of persons visiting the 
surgeries, the chief reason being that a great 
many who used to put off seeing a doctor were 
now attended to without losing time from work, 
and in that way more serious ailments were 
prevented from developing. He also stated that 
practically all persons on the sick list, whether 
under outside practitioners, or the Works 
medical officers, regularly reported themselves 
at the surgeries, and that kept the doctors in 
better touch with what was going on, and was 
efficacious in various ways, also ensuring that 
no patient made any attempt to malinger. 
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The following table gives particulars of the 
employees under medical treatment at the 
Works in the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 



Total for 
year 
1909. ! 

Total for 
year 
1910. 

Total for 
year 
1911. 

1 Average 
per 

1 Average 

j Average 

Ik'-;* v-evk 

Total number of 
employees . . 

4,896 

5,535 

5,972 




Visits . . , . . 

1,886 
' 12,442 

1,776 

1,672 

87 

34 

33 

Consultations . . 

20,259 

23,334 

239 

390 

448 

Dressings . . . 

4,507 

7,138 

6,580 

6,041 

87 

137 

116 

Medicines . . . 

5,968 

9,003 

115 

126 

173 

Operations (minor) 

4 

5 

15 

— — 

— 

«— 


1900. 1910. 1011. 

Total number of deaths for year ending Bee. 16 . 14 10 14 


Total number of men and boys examined „ 

524 

792 

666 

» .. girls „ „ . 

343 

448 

710 


8^7 

1^ 

1376 
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Total number of accidents (men), moderately severe 

0 

0 

7 

„ „ „ severe .... 

o 

O 

5 

6 

„ „ „ sHght .... 

155 

209 

242 


158 

214 
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Total number of accidents (girls), moderately severe 

0 

0 

0 

„ „ „ severe .... 

0 

0 

1 

,, „ ,, slight • * . • 

54 

64 

32 


54 


"li 


Dentists. — The Works Dental Surgery was 
opened in February, T905, and a fully qualified 
dental surgeon was appointed to devote his 
whole time to the Firm’s workers. It was soon 
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evident that the best way to make this work 
effective as a preventive measure was by treat- 
ing the younger employees. To this end, an 
‘‘Authorization Scheme” was inaugurated; 
that is to say, the parents or guardians of all 
employees under 16 years of age, were asked to 
sign a paper authorizing the Works dentist to do 
whatever he considered necessary for the benefit 
of the boys’ and girls’ teeth. This dental 
treatment is gratuitous, and continues for .the 
boys until they reach the age of 21, and for the 
girls duriug the whole period of their employ- 
ment at the Works. The scheme has answered 
admirably and now forms one of the “ conditions 
of employment.” It forms the basis of the 
whole dental organization in the Works, as it 
enables the dentists to carry on their work 
systematically. 

The next step in the direction of this pre- 
ventive work, was the examination of the teeth 
of aU applicants for work under 16 years of age, 
or the requirement that they should have their 
teeth attended to, and the rejection of those 
that did not come up to a certain standard. 

A third very important measure which 
quickly followed, was the presentation by the 
Firm to each new employee under 16 years of 
age of a tooth-brush and a tin of tooth-powder. 
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together with a leaflet on “The Care of the 
Teeth.” These young people are also supplied, 
free of charge, with brushes and powder when- 
ever they need them, until they reach the age 
of 16, after which they are expected to pay a 
nominal price for them. There are also tooth 
pastes and mouth washes on sale at a price 
which brings them within easy reach of all 
workers in the factory. The dentists take every 
opportunity they can of seeing that the brushes 
and powder are being properly used by the 
young employees. 

With regard to the presentation of brushes 
and powder, the Firm has not confined its atten- 
tion to its own workers, but supplies them to 
the children attending four large elementary 
schools in the neighbourhood, from amongst 
whom they largely draw their employees. The 
'’teachers in these schools heartily co-operate 
with the Firm, and have tooth-brush drill in the 
classes. 

It will be as well to point out the fact that, 
from a preventive point of view, the work done 
by the Firm’s dentists is not nearly so valuable 
as it would be if “School Dentistry” was 
the rule in this country. At present, children 
present themselves at the age of fourteen with 
mouths deformed and teeth irregular, through 
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want of care or attention at an earlier age. 
Only about 2 per cent, of the children examined 
for employment have perfect dentitions, leaving 
98 per cent, requiring dental treatment; and 
much of this treatment can be only palliative, 
owing to the process of decay, and tbe inevitable 
loss of teeth, prior to the age of leaving school. 
Teeth which should have been retained are, for 
want of treatment, allowed to decay until tooth- 
ache compels the child to “have them gut,” 
and these are often the most important teeth 
in the dental arch. Temporary teeth, which 
should have been removed to make way for 
their permanent successors, are unduly retained ; 
and, above all, the idea of cleanhness is, in many 
oases, never considered. All these, and many 
other conditions, would be reduced to a mini- 
mum in the mouths for those presenting 
themselves for factory work, if the school 
dentist had the children in hand from the 
age of five years.^ As it is, the only hope 
of the dentist is to make the best of a bad 
job, and endeavour to prevent any further 
mischief arising. 

At the end of the year 1908, owing to the 
very large amount of work to be covered, two 

^ A sclieme of dental school clinics has been approved by the 
Birmingham City Council under which seven dentists have been 
appointed, four of whom will give their whole time to the work. 
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dentists were appointed. These work in two 
separate, thoroughly equipped surgeries, in the 
Works, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., each assisted by 
an attendant. 

Based on this scheme, the system is as 
follows : — Applicants for work under sixteen 
years of age are examined, and particulars of 
the condition of their teeth are entered in a 
book. On admission to the Works, they are 
each given a tooth-brush and powder, and 
authorization papers are sent to their parents 
or guardians. The dentists then send for the 
children as soon after their admission to the 
Works as possible, and treatment is com- 
menced. 

When a child is examined, a chart of the 
mouth is made out, and any unsaveable teeth 
and roots are removed under an ansesthetio 
administered by one of the doctors. As soon 
as the gums are healed, all cavities in the 
remaining teeth are treated and filled. The 
filling materials mostly in use are those classed 
as “ plastic,” although gold and inlays (porcelain 
and metal) are frequently used. Healthy roots 
are rendered useful and aseptic by artificial 
crowns. In a few cases, the regulation of 
irregular teeth has also been done within the 
last three years. More recently the Firm has 
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granted permission to the dentists, in some 
cases, to insert artificial teeth where they were 
urgently needed for the maintenance of the 
hoy’s or girl’s health. These dentures are prac- 
tically the only items for which any payment 
is made, the bare cost only being charged. 

After the initial treatment, the dentists have 
a scheme by which any boy or girl can be sent 
for, and examined, every six months. This 
system has been in vogue for eighteen months, 
during which time it has worked well. Any 
boy or girl who has once been treated, is sure 
of further treatment if they ask for it, should it 
become necessary before the time for re-examina- 
tion. It will be seen, therefore, that the great 
bulk of the work done by the dentists, is for 
those who enter the Works with more or less 
bad teeth. 

With regard to the use of the tooth-brush 
amongst the boys, this is taken note of in the 
test for physical fitness under the Works 
apprenticeship scheme. Every applicant for 
apprenticeship is examined by the dentist, and 
is awarded marks according to the way in which 
he keeps his teeth. In this connection, it has 
to be noted, that the difference is very marked 
in the prevalence of tooth-brushing, between 
the present time and six years ago. The 
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following is a quotation from the Dentist’s first 
“ Quarterly Eeport ” in 1905 : — 

‘‘As regards the general condition of the 
mouths seen by the dentist, he regrets that, 
with few exceptions, they were in a most unsatis- 
factory condition, in some cases as many as 
twenty fillings being necessary to put the mouth 
in order. On making inquiries as to whether 
the patient cleaned his teeth, the answer was 
often ‘No,’ in other oases ‘Yes,’ but in the 
latter cases, further inquiries revealed the fact 
that they cleaned their teeth about once a 
month, and that day was usually Sunday. , . . 
The neglect of the teeth has been as marked a 
feature amongst the office boys, as the factory 
boys.” 

Again, in his “Annual Eeport” at the end 
of the first year (December 31, 1906), he says : — 
“ The condition of the mouths as seen by me as 
a whole is not good by any means.” 

It appears from the above that cleanliness 
of the teeth was the exception, whereas accord- 
ing to the dentists’ later reports, it is now the 
rule. 

Hitherto, the work done for the young em- 
ployees has been dealt with; The work, however, 
does not end with them. Any employee may 
apply to the dentists for advice, a certain time 
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eaoli day being set apart for this, and also for 
the cure of toothache. For the purpose of 
extractions, in a very large number of cases 
nitrous oxide gas is administered by one of the 
doctors ; in the rest, local anaesthetics are used. 
Very often mouths are prepared, by the removal 
of unsaveable teeth and roots, for dentures, 
which, in the case of the older workers, have to 
be obtained from an outside dentist. 

It is not surprising to note, that the number 
of oases that have to be away from work for 
dental troubles has been very materially reduced 
since this department was opened. 

Although no actual figures are available, it 
is distinctly the opinion of the Works doctors 
that the health of the employees has improved 
since the dental department began to make its 
presence felt. There have been fewer gastric 
and other troubles which are often directly 
attributable to bad teeth. 

The Works dentists report that “ The educa- 
tional value of the dental department must not 
be overlooked, for although there are many 
young patients, who put up with the dentists’ 
treatment, as it were, under compulsion, there 
are also those who value it, and who pay 
great attention to their teeth, taking a pride in 
keeping them spotless, and reporting themselves 
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whenever they notice the least vestige of decay 
appearing in them,” 

The total number of visits to the dental 
surgeries in 1911 was 6795. 1095 applicants for 
work, and 88 apprentices (being together 474 
more than in the previous year) were examined, 
and the number of compulsory patients treated 
was 766. 

There is, of course, intimate co-operation 
between the medical and dental departments. 
The dentists, by reason of then.' medical educa- 
tion, and the many opportunities they have of 
observation, are able to detect many ailments 
in their initial stages, which have not at that 
time come under the notice of the doctors, and 
therefore their department is of great value in 
the province of preventive medicine and surgery. 
Cases of enlarged cervical glands, the initial 
stages of anaemia, goitre, chest complaints, etc., 
are constantly referred by them to the doctors, 
so that the preventive work in their particular 
branch is not the boundary of the dentists’ 
useful work. 

Accidents. — According to the report of 
the Departmental Committee on Accidents, 
which was published in 1911, the accident risk 
in factories and workshops remained nearly 
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constant in tlie ten years 1897-1907. It has 
decreased since 1907 owing to improved in- 
spection and the greater care resulting from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and to the 
experience of employers in the efficient guarding 
of machinery. The Commissioners regarded the 
increase of reported accidents up to 1907 as due 
almost entirely to improvement in reporting. 
They, however, considered the accident risk 
still unduly high, and made a number of re- 
commendations with a view to its further re- 
duction. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the year 1910 
showed that during the twelve months dealt 
with in that report there had been a general 
increase in the number of accidents, which most 
of the inspectors ascribed to improved trade and 
more employment, while some considered that 
better reporting stiE helped to keep up the 
returns. This general increase in the number 
of accidents, corresponding with increased 
volume of manufacture, was continued in 1911. 

The number of accidents in 1910 reported to 
certifying surgeons was 1080 fatal, and 42,714 
non-fatal, and the number of accidents reported 
to inspectors only, was 85,766, making a total 
of 129,660, which was an increase of 28,941 on 
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the total number reported in 1905. For 1911 
the figures are as follows : — 1182 fatal accidents, 
and 47,819 non-fatal, reported to certifying 
surgeons, and 99,944 reported to inspectors only, 
the total being 148,945. 

The number of prosecutions in regard to 
safety in 1910 was 291, upon which there were 
265 convictions; and in 1911 there were 297 
prosecutions, and 265 convictions under that 
heading. 

Precautions agaimt Accidents. — At Bourn- 
ville an expert has been appointed, whose 
business it is to see that all machinery is 
adequately guarded, in order to prevent acci- 
dents. All new machines are also inspected 
by him, and any extra guards in addition to 
those provided by the makers, which can be 
devised, are fitted. It is also part of his duties 
to inspect systematically the machinery in all 
departments, the aim in view being to protect 
machinery with guards that are safe, durable, 
clean, and light in weight, and this construction 
is usually followed. 

The expert is furnished with all extracts 
from factory reports, etc., bearing on his work, 
and he is expected to keep in touch with all 
the latest technical and general literature 

1 
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dealing "with the prevention of accidents by 
niacHnery. 

When tlie necessary guard has been devised, 
he issues the order for it, and this is counter- 
signed by the engineer, and it is forthwith put in 
hand. He aims at making the safety devices as 
automatic as possible, and also, where practicable, 
arranges for any one operator to control the ma- 
chines of all the other operators that are run from 
any particular motor. This safety switch fitted to 
the motor makes it possible for any operator to 
control not only his own machine, but he or she 
has the power to stop all machines under that 
motor in ease of any accident in that section. 

The way in which accidents due to the 
carelessness of the operator are prevented, is 
illustrated on a rotary printing machine. An 
accident occurred whilst ink was being cleaned 
off the rollers, the operator having lifted up a 
guard on this machine and forgotten to replace 
it. The guard is now so designed, that it cannot 
be lifted until the belt is working on the loose 
pulley, and the machine is therefore out of 
action. The striking gear is looked by the 
action of removing the guard, and the machine 
cannot be set in motion without first replacing 
the guard. On another machine a simple 
locking arrangement has been fitted, which 
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looks the maoliijae against being set in motion 
by accident or by another operator. 

The operators are carefully instructed in 
respect to the proper fixing of movable guards 
before the starting of machinery, and also in the 
use of specially provided tools. It is the busi- 
ness of the expert, after guards have been fixed, 
to pay surprise visits with a view to discovering 
any cases of carelessness in their use. 

The expert on safety devices also makes 
reports to the different Committees, such as the 
Hirls’ Works Committee and the Men’s Works 
Committee, on matters with which they are 
concerned, and these Committees forward to Mm 
any suggestions which may arise out of their 
work in respect to the prevention of accidents, 
or any which come to them through the sugges- 
tion scheme. It has been found that the atten- 
tion given to tMs matter has educated both 
foremen and workpeople; and the heads of 
departments also give great attention to the 
carrying out of the scheme. 

Another example of the way in wMch 
accidents are prevented is shown in the case of 
weight-lifting. It was found that one or two 
oases of hernia occurred in a certain department 
where the men had to lift weights, and the 
matter was carefully inquired into by the Firm's 
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doctor. As a result of his recommendations, 
certain selected men are trained and instructed 
in the proper method of weight-lifting, so that 
the work is now done without physical detriment 
to the men, and is actually done more quickly 
and efficiently. This training is carried out by 
a gymnastic instructor after consultation with 
the doctor as to the lines upon which it should 
be given. 

The foremen have an economic self-interest 
in preventing accidents, as, under the system of 
departmental costs, the cost of any accident is 
charged against the department, and therefore 
this is always an incentive to the foreman to 
keep them down. 

As far as the workpeople are concerned, they 
can forward their suggestions through the 
Works Suggestion Scheme, and many sugges- 
tions come to the expert in this way. This is 
one of the best examples of encouraging initia- 
tive on the part of the W'orkpeople. In many 
factories the ordinary workman, although he 
has to deal with the machine in practice, and 
should naturally be aware of its defects and 
liability to cause accidents, is seldom expected 
to, and rarely does, make any suggestion for 
its Safety or improvement j in fact, the jealousy 
of the foreman, and the short-sightedness of 
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the employer, sometimes lead to the man being 
penalized if he suggests methods of protecting 
himself or his machine. Through the Sug- 
gestion Scheme, however, the workman is en- 
couraged to take the utmost interest in his 
machine and in his work, and all suggestions, 
whether for protecting himself or other people, 
are carefully considered, and any recommenda- 
tion adopted is rewarded. 

"^hen an accident happens, the expert is 
furnished with a copy of the report of it, and he 
at once inspects the machine, and makes any 
recommendation he can devise for preventing 
its recuiTence. The foreman of the department 
concerned is also always consulted on the 
matter. 

To show the importance of this work in a well- 
equipped factory, during the year that the expert 
was first appointed^ there were S64 requests 
for guards, varying in importance from minor 
cases of securing guards to that of guarding 
dangerous motions of machinery, and about 97 
per cent, of these recommendations were 
adopted. 

According to the rules of the Firm every 
accident, no matter how trivial it may be, and 
whether it necessitates absence from work or 

^ The expert was appointed in Septemberj 1908, 
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not, must be immediately reported to the fore- 
man of the department in wMoh it occurs, and 
it is bis duty to notify the circumstances to the 
Men’s Wages Office. Books containing dupli- 
cate forms are provided for each foreman or fore- 
woman for this purpose, so that full particulars 
can be recorded for future guidance and for refer- 
ence. The form states tbe department, tbe name, 
check number, and age of the injured worker, 
the date of the accident, time of his commencing 
work, and time of the accident, how the accident 
was caused, and how the worker was employed 
at the time. It also states whether the worker 
was removed home or to hospital, or if able to 
continue at work, and the nature of the injury. 
The foreman signs this form, and adds the date 
on which the Wages Office is advised. The 
accidents reported include, of course, those 
which must be reported under the Notification 
of Accidents Act, 1906, whether personal injury 
is caused or not, such as the bursting of re- 
volving wheels, etc. 

When the forms are received at the Wages 
Office, the particulars are examined to see that 
all details are correct. The accident is then 
entered into the register of accidents required 
to be kept in accordance with the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901. In respect to this register, 
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the Firm is mucli more particular than the 
Act demands, as the Act requires an entry to 
be made of such accidents only where it is 
necessary that notice should be given to the 
Factory Inspector, whereas the Firm makes an 
entry for every accident that occurs. This 
serves a useful purpose, besides that required for 
record and statistical purposes, for what may at 
the time appear to be a trivial accident, such as 
a slight cut, scratch, or bruise, may develop 
into a serious condition, such as blood-poison- 
ing, and it is in such cases that the entries 
become of importance. The accidents which 
must be notified within a specified period to the 
Inspector of Factories, and under special con- 
ditions to the Certifying Surgeon of the district, 
are also dealt with by the Wages Office. 

The Accidents Committees are sub-com- 
mittees of the Men’s and Girls’ Works Com- 
mittees. The Men’s consists of two officials, 
one of whom is appointed by the Firm, and 
the other by the Men’s Works Committee, 
two representatives of the workpeople, and the 
foreman of the department in which the acci- 
dent may happen. The members hold office for 
one year, but are eligible fqr re-election. The 
attendance of three members is considered a 
quorum. The Committee investigates every 
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accident 'wMeli oconrs to an employee, and tliey 
have the power to call npon the Works doctor 
to join their investigation and give them the 
advantage of his knowledge from a medical 
point of view. The doctor, however, always 
attends such meetings when he is present at 
the Works. 

If an accident occurs which necessitates 
medical treatment, the rule is that the Wages 
Office, acting as convener of the Committee, 
calls the members together at once to meet at 
the spot where the accident has taken place. 
If the accident has been caused by a part of a 
machine, or other mechanical apparatus, the par- * 
ticular part is closely and carefully examined 
to see if any precautions can be taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence, and full inquiries are made 
of the foreman and any witnesses of the acci- 
dent. The Committee look for the cause of 
the accident, and make their recommendations 
accordingly. 

If the accidents are of a minor nature, and 
have merely needed ambulance treatment from 
the ambulance attendants, they are dealt with 
once a week, and the Committee meet every 
Saturday morning for this purpose. The pro- 
cedure is the same as that adopted for more 
serious accidents. 
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Full consideration is given to each case, 
and the findings of the Committee are recorded 
on the back of the form upon which the foreman 
had reported the accident to the Wages Office, 
the Committee giving their decisions on the 
following points : — 

1. If considered an accident ? 

2 . If caused through negligence ? 

3. If through machinery — were guards fitted and in order ? 

4. If any other precautions can be taken ? 

5. 'If both payments are recommended ? ^ 

6. If the worker was seen by one of the Works doctors ? 

7. Special remarks. 

Cases frequently arise in which it is very 
difficult for any one man to decide whether they 
are really caused by accident or not, or if caused 
by accident, whether they were preventable or 
unavoidable, and the experience of the men who 
comprise the Accidents Committee is of the 
greatest utility in determining the exact cause 
of an accident, and in making recommendations 

^ This point may need some explanation. Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, the Firm is, of course, liable to pay compen- 
sation for accidents which occur to its employees, arising in or from 
their employment Under the Firm’s Sick Benefit Scheme (see 
Chapter Y.) payment is made to employees who are absent through 
sickness, and it has been the practice of the Firm to allow an injured 
employee not only the amount of the legal compensation, but also the 
sick benefit payments. Line No. 5, therefore, refers to this latter 
payment. If in the opinion of the Accidents Committee the injury 
has been caused through the wilful neglect of rules, or through per- 
sonal misconduct or negligence on the part of the injured person, then 
it is recommended that only accident pay be giTen. 
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to avoid a recurrence. The functions of this 
Committee are essentially for the prevention of 
accidents. 

The Secretary makes out a full report upon 
each accident, and this, together with the fore- 
man’s report, is sent to the Men’s Works 
Committee on the following Monday, for con- 
sideration and final decision. From this point 
the matters are taken up by the Men’s Works 
Committee, and instructions, for the guard- 
ing of machinery, and any alterations and pro- 
visions considered necessary, are issued by 
them. 

The Firm does not take advantage of the 
clause in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
giving them permission to refuse to make any 
payment in respect of the first week’s illness, 
where the total period does not exceed two 
weeks, but it pays for accidents as from the first 
day of absence, at the rate provided for by the 
Act. In addition, there is a rule in force, that 
any person who is not absent from work owing 
to accident for more than three days, shall be 
paid the full rate of wages. This rule is an 
advantage both to the Firm and the worker, as 
it is a direct inducement for the latter to return 
to work within three days. 

The number of accidents at Bournville 
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compares favourably with the majority of large 
works. As mentioned above, every accident, 
however slight or severe, is entered in the 
register of accidents, and even if a worker had 
merely a small abrasion of the skin an entry 
would be made. This must be kept in mind in 
comparing the Boumville accident statistics 
with those of other works, where no accidents 
except those which compel absence from work 
are recorded. 

The following are the number of accidents 
reported for the years ending June 30th, 1909, 
1910, and 1911 


Year. 

Accidents reported. 

Accidents causing Absence from Work. 

i 

Average 
days 
Absence 
from 
, Work. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

ilale. 

Female. 


l„J 


Total i 
crop, at* 
P/VLlio. 

Per ] 
cent. 1 
of \ 

1909 

126 

42 

i 

168 

66 

22 1 

88 

2 


j4807 

1 1*83 

Males 












17*33, 





60 

20 

80 * 

Not away from work. 

Females 








■ 

■ 

1^1 

■ 

16*51. 

1 

1910 

188 

50 

238 

j 

91 

32 

123 


■ 



Males 







1 



1 

1 

14*2, 





97 

18 

115 

Not away from work. 

Females 












11*82. 

1911 

241 

51 

292 

121 

33 

154 

9 


5723 

2-69 

Males 








4 moderately severe. 

17*0, 





120 

1 18 

138 

Not away from work. 

'Females 






1 


1 

1 



; 12*03. 
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Daring the year ending June 30th, 1910, 
there were 115 accidents recorded which did 
not necessitate absence from work, as against 
80 in the previous year. This increase is largely 
due to a better method of reporting. 

During the year ending June 30th, 1911, 
there were several cases of prolonged absence, 
which forced up the cost and average; for 
example, there were ten oases of accident each 
away for more than forty days. 

The total number of accidents causing 
absence from work was 123 in 1910 as against 
88 in 1909, making an increased percentage of 
0'54 on the total number employed at Bourn- 
ville, and in the year 1911 there was an increase 
of 31, making an increased percentage of 0‘32 on 
the total number employed. 

The number of accidents caused through 
machinery and hot liquid : — 


1909 . . 32 MacMnery 4 Hot liquid. 

1910 . . 34 „ 5 ,, 

1911 . . 42 „ 16 

In respect to the number of severe accidents 

in 1911, these show an increase on previous 
years; six of these accidents were cases of 
hernia, one was a fracture of upper arm caused 
by a fall, one a dislocation of shoulder caused 
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by oTer-reacbing, and in one case the accident 
happened in November j 1910, but the man did 
not stay away until July, 1911, and the case 
is therefore included in the accident cost of 
that year. 

The percentage cost of accidents on all 
wages paid was as follows ^ : — 


s, d, 

1909 .. 1 6 per £100 wages, 

1910 ..18 „ 

1911 , . 2 IJ „ „ 

Fire Risks. — The works at Boumville 
cover upwards of thirty-three acres, and are 
intersected by private roads and railways. 

In such a large concern with its numerous 
workrooms, its warehouses, storerooms, and 
offices, the risks from fire are very great, and 
the whole plan is devised with the object of 
preventing any outbreak of fire and of limiting 
its extent in case one occurred. The roads are 
wide and are constructed from east to west, 
with the main connecting roadway running 
from north to south; and the more modem 

^ In arriving at these percentages there have been included siime 
paid to employees who have suffered permanent injury, such sums 
being a weekly allowance according to registered agreement. Com- 
pensation is paid to an injured worker in cases where legally no claim 
could be made. 
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buildiDgs have been constructed to allow of 
easy access in every direction. There are four 
main entrances to the Works, through which any 
particular road or workshop can be immediately 
reached. Most of the connecting bridges and 
passages between the blocks of buildings are 
constructed of iron or ferro-concrete. The 
blocks of buildings are amnged as far apart as 
practicable, and the more dangerous departments, 
such as the oil stores, the French polishers’ 
department, etc., are isolated. The warehouses 
and storehouses are connected by a complete 
railway system which intersects and runs round 
the Works, and each storeroom is provided with 
a suitable loading deck. The buildings are con- 
structed on the best fire-resisting principles, 
and as soon as an improvement is introduced, 
it is tested and, if satisfactory, is adopted. 
The following may be mentioned as an example 
of the tests made. It was proposed to use a 
fire-resisting wood in the erection of a new 
block of buildings, and an interesting experi- 
ment was carried out with the object of testing 
the qualities of this wood. It was claimed by 
the makers that any wood treated with their 
preparation woMd not blaze or bum, but would 
simply char at the point of contact with fire. 
The experiment consisted of a case being 
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made of samples of deal, mahogany and 
pitoh-pine, with the fire-resisting wood used 
for the frame and covered with ordinary deal 
boarding. The inside of the case was filled 
with shavings, which were ignited and which 
burnt fiercely for twenty minutes. Upon ex- 
amination, it was found that the whole of the 
ordinary wood had burnt away, but that the 
framing was left intact, and no flame or smoke 
issued from the fire-resisting wood. It was 
therefore decided that the wood fulfilled the 
claims of the makers, and it was accordingly 
adopted. 

The floors of nearly all the rooms are made 
of ferro-concrete, supported by ferro-ooncrete 
encased stanchions, and by this means any out- 
break of fire would probably be restricted to 
the room in which it occurred. Steel principals 
are now used in the construction of the roofs, 
and in most of the modern buildings non-flam- 
mable wood is used. Each department is pro- 
vided with fireproof doors, and the construction 
of these is altered from time to time as new 
types are brought forward and satisfactorily 
tested. Those now in general use are made 
of 2-in. timber cased on both sides with asbestos 
or uralite, and covered with tinplate built up 
in panels, without either screws or nails. 
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The materials stored are of an inflammable 
nature. The large quantities of cocoa, sugar, 
flour, timber, and paper, incur a very consider- 
able risk, and this is largely increased by the 
necessary supplies of oil, printing materials, 
petrol, etc. The stock-room, erected in 1907, 
is a large rectangular building, three storeys in 
height, with each floor divided into six equal 
sections. It is entirely built of brick, steel, and 
ferro-concrete. The doors dividing each section, 
and also the doors of the lifts and the stairways 
connecting the various floors, are all fireproof, 
and fireproof shutters are drawn over the outside 
of every window when the building is closed. 
By this arrangement, each of the eighteen sec- 
tions is for all practical purposes a separate 
building, having no communication with any 
other section in case of fire. 

In the storage of materials an adequate passage 
is made between each stack, and a good margin 
of space is also left between the goods and the 
heating apparatus and pipes, very careful atten- 
tion being given to this matter. 

The power gas plant, which produces 
gas for three Westinghouse engines, involves 
more than the ordinary risk from gas explosions, 
etc., and the electric generating station and the 
electric system generally are great fire-producing 
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agencies, as outbreaks of fire . in other places 
have recently proved. The ■wood-easing, the 
switchboards, the distribution boxes, and the 
motors with their liability of sparking, make the 
problem a most important one to the manage- 
ment, and all these matters have the care 
which their risks demand. The generating 
stations are isolated, and the whole is kept 
under constant scrutiny. The overhead cables 
supplying the power to the departments are 
kept clear of aU buildings. The distribution 
fuse boxes, by which the current is conveyed 
from the mains to the various departments, are 
made of cast-iron with glass fronts. These are 
well insulated and protected, and only a safe 
resistance is allowed on the fuses, so that no 
short circuit is made. Conduit casing is now 
also largely adopted, and every precaution is 
taken to prevent an outbreak. 

To avoid an accumulation of dust aU the 
passages in the Works are carefully swept. Men 
are employed during each holiday to sweep 
down aU beams and girders, and to clean down 
carefully everything that cannot be reached 
while the machinery is in motion. Mechanical 
dust collectors are installed in the more dusty 
departments, and every care is exercised to 
obviate any risk in this direction. Special 

K 
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receptacles for aH waste paper and rnbMsii are 
placed in every room, and iron boxes with 
Mds are provided for oily rags, waste, and other 
inflammable material. All these receptacles 
are emptied each day immediately on the closing 
of the Works, and the contents are removed to 
the destructor to be sorted and, if useless, 
destroyed. In cases of spontaneous combustion 
the iron boxes have proved very effective. 

Safety matches only are allowed in the 
Works, and these are provided by the ‘Firm. 
Smoking is not allowed in any department, 
but smoke-rooms are provided for use at meal 
times. 

It will thus be seen that as much attention 
is given to the prevention of fire as to com- 
bating an outbreak should one occur, for with 
6000 workers, composed of girls, men, and boys, 
the responsibility of ensuring a perfect condition 
of safety is very great. 

The risk of fire always exists, however, even 
with the greatest of care and foresight; and 
no mechanical device is so perfect, and no 
arrangement so complete, that it is possible 
to dispense with the co-operation of the work- 
people. This fact has been recognized, and a 
special monetary inducement is given to the 
head of each department, in order to encourage 
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freedom from fire in the departments, and to 
ensure great care in the stacking and arrange- 
ment of the goods, and the keeping all com- 
bustible material and waste under special 
supervision. 

The most important precaution taken is the 
factory patrol by the members of the Works 
Fire Brigade. Two members of the brigade are 
appointed each week to patrol daily all the 
rooms after the employees have left their de- 
partments. Their duties are as follows : — 

(1) To see that everything is left in due 
order, for it is almost invariably found that 
fires occur in large factories dkeotly after work 
is discontinued. 

(2) To clear away any inflammable material 
that may have been carelessly left about. 

(3) To remove obstructions that prevent 
easy access to the fire apphances. 

(4) To see that all fireproof doors and 
shutters are closed. 

This inspection is made more effective by an 
additional patrol of two of the auxiliary firemen, 
who confine their attention solely to the saw- 
mills and woodbox departments. These rounds 
occupy an hour and a half each day, after work 
hours, and have proved most valuable. 

A quarterly inspection is also arranged, and 
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iu this all the firemen engage. Dividing off in 
pairs they thoroughly inspect all crevices, sub- 
ways, roofs, and every conceivable place where 
it is possible for combustible matter to accumu- 
late. The result of this inspection is reported, 
and any trivial thing that the firemen consider 
might possibly cause a fire is thus brought to 
light and remedied. It is only by close and 
careful attention to the smallest detail, and by 
recognizing the possibility of fire from neglect 
of minor details, and reducing the risk' to a 
minimum in every department, that immunity 
from fire is obtained. 

Another important precaution, is the attend- 
ance of two or more firemen whenever , any 
great number of people are present at* the 
various social meetings held in the Works 
dining-room. It frequently happens at the 
Works concerts and other social functions that 
from 1000 to 2000 people assemble, many of 
whom are not acquainted with the exits from 
the Works, though these are plainly indicated, 
and the presence of the firemen is advisable, 
though happily there has never been any call 
for their services. 

Equipment in Case of Fire.— Although 
the preventive measures are given the first 
place in dealing with risks from fire, adequate 
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arrangements are also made in case of fire, and 
the Firm has recognized the importance of 
organizing a thoroughly well-manned and fully 
equipped brigade. 

The brigade is composed of a captain, two 
lieutenants, and eighteen firemen, together with 
eight auxiliary firemen. The members have to 
be efficient for this special duty, and every 
member must reside within a short distance of 
the Works. The most important quahfication 
is physical fitness, and the men selected for the 
post of firemen are periodically examined by the 
Works doctor. 

To maintain the necessary standard of effi- 
ciency, the brigade is very carefixlly and strictly 
drilled in the handling of appliances and in 
ladder climbing, etc. The drills are held in the 
recreation ground, or some other open-air place 
in the summer, and in the winter they are held 
in the various departments in rotation, thus 
giving the men a complete knowledge of the 
whole of the works, and keeping them in touch 
with the position of all fire appliances, and the 
best way of getting to work in any room. The 
auxiliary firemen and all the watchmen are also 
regularly drilled. 

A monthly payment is made to the members 
of the brigade for attendance at practices, an 
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annual present is also given to each member, 
and a fartber allowance is made quarterly towards 
bouse rent. Tbe auxiliary firemen and tbe 
watcbmen are also paid for attendance at 
drills. 

Tbe duties consist in a ready response to all 
fire calls, attendance at tbe fire drills and at 
tbe weekly patrol of Works mentioned above. 
All drills and practices take place after work 
hours, a fixed nigbt being generally observed, 
but the officers whenever they think fit may 
call the men out. 

Tbe brigade is kept in a state of readiness 
by occasional surprise calls and false alarms. 
If tbe call is in tbe daytime, a long blast on 
tbe steam whistle calls tbe firemen together at 
tbe central station, close to tbe Works. If tbe 
call is at nigbt, tbe lodge-keeper instantly 
switches on tbe alarm bells which are connected 
with tbe bouses of all tbe firemen. Tbe room 
from which tbe alarm has been made is shown 
by a painted sign, which is placed in a prominent 
position, and the firemen immediately proceed 
to tbe spot with tbe apparatus required. 

An easily accessible electric push-button con- 
nected with tbe lodge is placed in almost every 
department of tbe Works. This is clearly 
marked by a red board, on which tbe words 
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“ Eire Alarm,” with a large hand indicating the 
position, are painted in white letters. The push 
releases a small shutter on the indicator in the 
central lodge, and starts a bell ringing, showing 
at once the department in which the fire has 
broken out. The central lodge is occupied day 
and night. 

In the rooms where there is a greater danger 
of fire, in addition to these alarm bells, there is 
installed the May-Oatway system of fire alarms 
by which, if the temperature of the room is at 
any time suddenly raised, the expansion of a 
piece of copper wire makes an electric contact, 
and automatically gives an alarm at the central 
lodge. These, as well as the ordinary alarms, 
are tested every evening by a member of the 
electrical staff, in order to ensure that there is 
no defect in the system. 

There is also an electric gong, which is 
operated from the same place as the firemen’s 
caUs, and which will call up to the fire station 
any one engaged in the Works during the night. 
This has been found a very useful means of call- 
ing up the watchmen and night stokers without 
creating an alarm in the district, which the 
steam whistle would do. The tests of the fire- 
men also keep the lodge-keeper in touch with his 
duties, so that in case of an actual outbreak of 
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fire there would be no delay. The network of 
bells all ringing at the central lodge, forms an 
important part of the equipment. 

The appliances for combating an outbreak 
of fire include two steamers of 300 and 400 
gallons capacity per minute respectively, a 
manual engine, and hose carts for conveying 
extra hose and appliances to the different de- 
partments of the Works. These, together with 
the stand-pipes, branches, keys, smoke helmets, 
and other necessary apparatus, are kept at the 
fire station. The firemen’s dressing-room ad- 
joins the station. 

The necessary supply of water is arranged 
for as follows : — The brook running through the 
Works provides water for the main tank and 
the inside system of fire valves. This water 
is pumped by electric pumps to the main tank, 
above the roof level, which is kept full, and 
would prove equal to putting out a medium 
outbreak. In addition to the connection with 
the tank, the mains are arranged to run the 
whole length of each block, so that a fairly 
equable pressm-e is obtained in all parts of the 
Works. The brook is also provided with sump 
holes to collect the water for the steamer or 
manual. Eleven fixed steam pumps, each equal 
to sending a good stream of water over the 
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highest building, are also kept under steam, 
and these are tested nearly every practice night. 

A second and independent supply is obtained 
from the City of Birmingham Water Department, 
by means of an 8-ineh main, which supplies up- 
wards of thirty hydrants in the various streets 
of the Works at a pressure of 140 lbs. per square 
inch. This system is tested by the brigade, 
accompanied by the City water inspector, each 
half .year, to see that everything is in proper 
order. 

Provision is made for minor outbreaks by 
upwards of 170 tanks, containing seven to ten 
buckets foil of water, which are distributed all 
over the Works ; and in addition to this there 
are upwards of 140 fire buckets, in groups of 
three and four, hung in positions to be readily 
used. They are kept filled, and receive special 
attention from the heads of departments and from 
the patrol firemen. Wherever necessary a hand- 
pump is placed, to be used in conjunction with 
the bucket tanks and fire buckets. Chemical 
extinguishers and special apparatus of this class 
are provided for the electric system, and rubber 
gloves to handle the cables are placed, in oases, 
in convenient positions. Sand buckets and sand 
tanks are provided for special use where oil or 
other inflammable liquid is used, and these are 
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always placed in an nnobstracted position. At 
every fire valve or hydrant, either inside or out- 
side the Works, a box is fixed containing a hose 
and branch pipe, and in the outside boxes there 
is, in addition, a stand pipe and a key. Eighty- 
three of these boxes are provided, and are placed 
in close proximity to the hydrants, and in this 
manner about 140 lengths of hose, comprising 
10,500 feet, are distributed all over the Works. 

The local brigades, in turn, periodically pay 
a visit to the factory, when a test of the hydrants 
surrounding the more dangerous departments is 
made, and these brigades are thus kept in touch 
with the general construction of the Works. 

Exit Drill for Workpeople. — One other 
important provision is essential. In case of an 
alarm of fire during work hours the employees 
should know how to act, and for this purpose 
occasional emergency drills are arranged, by 
which the employees are instructed how to 
leave their departments quickly and in an orderly 
manner, and to stand in their allotted positions 
outside, without any confusion. Special emer- 
gency exits and staircases are provided for this 
purpose, and the employees take up positions of 
safety, giving the firemen liberty to get to work. 
Notices are posted up inside and outside the 
departments, giving explicit directions what 
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course of action the employees should take in 
case of an outbreak. Iron ladders are built for 
access to the roofs of the buildings, and roof 
walks are arranged, making it possible to get 
almost from one end of the Works to the other 
over the roofs of the buildings. 

Since the establishment of the Works at 
Bournville no very serious outbreak of fire has 
occurred, and this is doubtless due to the 
preventive measures that are continuously in 
operation to minimize the possibility of fire, 
and to extinguish it if it should occur. It is 
considered that the freedom from fire that has 
so far been enjoyed, has resulted more from the 
importance that has been placed upon detail, 
and upon keeping the whole arrangement up-to- 
date and in a constant state of preparedness, 
than from any actual experience of the capa- 
bilities of combating serious fires ; the brigade, 
however, secures some experience from outside 
calls, as it is allowed to turn out to any out- 
break in the locality. The proficiency of the 
brigade has already begun to be recognized in 
the Midland district, and successes have been 
obtained in local competitions since it became 
a ffi liated to the National Fire Brigades Union 
some five or sis years ago. 
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METHODS OE BEMUNEEATION 

Wages in Girls’ Departments. — Several 
factors have to be taken into account in 
considering methods of remuneration and rates 
of wages. A manufacturer working under 
modern industrial conditions must obtain an 
adequate return for the wages paid, a return 
which will enable him successfully to meet 
Ms competitors, and to place Ms goods on 
the market at approximately the same price 
as they do, and yet receive a fair margin of 
profit. On the other hand, the wage of the 
employee must be adequate. There should be 
an inducement to the employee to make the 
maximum of effort, and yet this inducement 
should not lead to overstrain. Some form of 
piece-work is the best method of obtaining these 
ends, and although it must be admitted that 
piece-work is open to abuse, this abuse can, under 
a rational system and proper conditions, to 
a large extent, be avoided. One of the greatest 
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abuses of piece-work is to select the fastest 
worker, and expect all the others to speed up 
to that standard. In this connection it must be 
noted, however, that it often happens that one 
worker does more than another, not because of 
any natural quickness or aptitude, but because 
of a better method of doing the work. In this 
case the best method should be chosen as a 
standard, and the others taught to follow it. 
Apart from the advantage of increased output, 
it sometimes happens that the better method 
operates in the direction of relieving the strain 
on the piece-worker. After a good deal of ex- 
perience with thousands of piece-workers it has 
been found that from 6 to 10 per cent, have a 
natural gift for speed, and will always earn 
about 20 per cent, above the average, upon 
whatever process they are engaged. These 
workers pay the employers best, and should be 
encouraged, and an enlightened employer will 
never grudge them the extra money they earn. 
Again, about the same percentage are slower 
than the rest; their case is dealt with in the 
chapter on Discipline. 

The first thing to do is to fix an adequate 
minimum wage, this minimum taking account 
of the age of the worker. The best unit is 
pence per hour. When this unit is fixed the 
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average number of operations per miaute or 
per tour, as carried on by tbe worker who uses 
the best method, should be ascertained, and a 
theoretical piece-rate worked out based upon 
these. The actual rate fixed should be based 
on, the earnings of the average workers, and in 
no case on the earnings of the fastest, or the 
slowest, worker. If the process is new, an 
allowance of from 20 to 100 per cent, will have 
to be made for the first few weeks, this being 
gradually decreased until the basis rate is 
reached. The ideal to aim at is such a thorough 
system of investigating methods and time of 
doing work, that alterations of piece-rates should 
not take place except at long intervals, or when 
the process is changed. 

Piece-workers should always be able to earn 
higher wages than time-workers, as they will 
make more effort, and this effort should un- 
doubtedly receive its reward from an economic, 
as well as an ethical, standpoint. Piece-work 
not only means more effort, but it also means 
more thought and interest in the work on the 
part of the worker. If properly trained, the 
worker will try to find the quickest method of 
work, and the one involving the least strain ; 
and it has been found that when a piece-rate 
has been fixed, where previously there had been 
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a time basis, the output has doubled ■without 
any undue strain on the part of the ■worker, 
largely as the result of adopting better methods. 
This especially applies to hand processes. 

Certain processes cannot be -worked on indi- 
vidual piece-rates, because the output depends 
on the combined efforts of a group of workers, 
the work of each being dependent on that of 
the others. Such groups are paid on the share 
system, the number of shares for each worker 
being based on age, esperience, and responsi- 
bility. This, however, does not work so well, 
or so fairly, as the individual piece-rate system, 
slower or less energetic workers tending to 
absorb some of the earnings of the faster and 
more energetic ones. For allotting the shares, 
schedules are fixed giving the number which 
a girl is entitled to receive for each year of age 
fi’om 13^ to 21, also for each year of service 
from one to eight. These schedules are used 
in the following manner : — 

Suppose the schedule for age to be : — 

13 ^ to 14 years 4 shares 

14 to 15 6 „ 

15 to 16 „ 8 „ 

16 to 17 10 „ 

and so on ; 

^ No gMs are now taken on under the age of 14. 
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And the tables for service : — 

To end of first year .... 4 shares 
„ ,, second year . . . 6 „ 

,, „ third year . . . . S jj 

,j „ fourth year ... 10 „ 

and so on. 

Take three cases of girls joining groups : — 

A. joins at beginning of service age 13| ^ years. 

js >; >» 5> JJ 

C?. ;j 31- years after entering Firm’s service, age when joining 
group 16J years. 

The shares to be paid to these girls when 
joining the group would be as follows : — 

Shares 


Age Simres. 

Service Shares. 

(Mean of Age and Service). 

A. 4 . . . . 

, . . , 4 . . 

4 

B. 10 ... . 

. . . . 4 . . 

7 

C. 10 ... . 

. . . . 10 . . 

10 

KotC' that B. and C. are the same age, but G. has 3| years’ service 


to her credit, while B. is a new girl. 

The tables for age and service are arranged 
so that an older girl, engaged for group work, 
shall not receive less than the minimum wage 
fixed by the Firm. 

Shares are revised each year at a date mid- 
way between the date of birth and 'date of 
commencement of service, until the maximum 
number of shares is reached. 

Another method is to give a bonus on the 

^ Ko girls are now taken on under the age of 14. 
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output of a department, tMs being dmded into 
shares. This gives an inducement to the 
employees to keep the number of workers in the 
department down, as any increase in the num- 
ber of employees diminishes each individual 
share, by increasing the number of shares. The 
wages of a department paid on this S 5 ''st 6 m 
would work out in the proportion of 75 per cent, 
time-wages and 25 per cent, bonus. 

Time-wages are of two kinds, a day wage and 
a staff wage. A day wage is paid on the actual 
hours worked, short time being deducted and 
overtime added. A staff wage is a monthly 
salary, short time not being deducted and no 
overtime being paid. Heads of departments 
are usually paid a staff wage; it prevents un- 
necessary overtime being worked, and also gives 
a sense of greater stability than a fluctuating 
wage. An interest on the output of the depart- 
ment supplies the necessary stimulus. 

The table given below shows the wages 
per hour paid in the girls’ departments in 
the first and the second quarters of 1912; the 
totals include the time-workers and the girl 
workers in the Offices, as well as the girl em- 
ployees in the manufacturing departments. The 
method employed in the table is a calculation 
of the median, the quartiles and the dispersion. 

ii 
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THs method^ is as follows: The wages, for 
example, of the 3447 girl employees in the 
first quarter of 1912 are arranged in ascending 
order, that is from *80^. to 9'66c^. per hour. 
Then the wage half-way np the list is the median 
wage, which is 4-49<i. per hour, and there are as 
many individuals above the median as below it. 
The wages half-way from the median to each end 
of the scale respectively (that is, 861 and 2584) 
are the quartiles, so that between tluxe quartiles 
half the wages are grouped. The median and 
quartiles in the tables are — slowest quartile 3'OOd, 
median 4c'4Qd., highest quartile 5'67d. per hour, 
and there are 861 girls earning less than -S-OOd, 
861 girls earning more than 5'67d., 1723 earn- 
ing between 3'00(f. and 5'67d. per hour, and 
1723 earning below, and 1723 above, 4:4Qd. per 
hour. In this method the grouping of the 
wages about their median, i.e. the distance be- 
tween it and the quartiles is to be noted. In 
this table the distance between the lowest 
quartile and the median is l’49d and the distance 
between the median and the highest quartile is 
lT8(f. per hour. For the purpose of describing 
these distances of the members of a group from 
their average, and from each other, a general 

^ lor a more detailed explanation of tMs metlioclj see Bowley’s 
Mmmis of Statistics^ second edition, p. 124. 
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method is adopted by which half the distance 
between the quartiles is expressed as a fraction of 
the mean or average of the qii.arfilcs. This 
measurement is called the dispersion. The frac- 
tion increases when the ratio of the upper to 
the lower quarfile increases, and it lies between 
0 and Id In the table given, half the distance 
between the quartiles is I'SSd., and the mean or 
average of the quartiles is 4‘33d!. Therefore the 
dispersion is ‘31 • 
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JS 

US 

6 

2 
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First > 
quarter 3 

j 


d. 

1 

(I. 

d. 


d. 


d. 

d. 




3447 

0-80 

9-60 

S’OO 

801 

i 

5*67 

861 

4*33 

4*49 

1723 

1723 

0*31 

Second ^ 
quarter $ 

3477 

0-81 

11 ‘86 

i 

3*00 

i 

809 

i 

i 5*77 

1 

809 

4*38 

4*57 

1733 

’ 1738 

0*31 


The lowest wage, -SOd. per hour in the first 
quarter, and ’Sid. in the second quarter, is the 
time-wage paid for a short time to learners in 
one department. The number of girls under l8 
years of age whose wage is included in the above 
table is 1260 for the first quarter, and 1232 for 
the second quarter. All the girls below the 
lowest quartile, i.e. below 3d. per hour, are under 
18 years of age, while 389 in the first quarter, 

^ See Bowley’s Elements of^St^UisHcSt second edition* p» 136. 
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and 863 in tte second quarter, under 18 years 
of age, are earning more than %d. per hour. 
The Tveekly wages for a 42 and 48 hours’ week 
respectively, are as follows : — 

Fiest Quaetee. 


42 lionrs. 

48 hours. 

s. d. 

s. 

4 . 

The lowest quartih = 10 6 

12 

0 

The median = 15 8*58 

17 11-52 

The highest qiiartile =19 10T4 

22 

816 

The highest wages = 33 9*72 

38 

7*68 

Second Qtjaetee. 



42 llOUTS. 

48 hours. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

The lowest quartile =10 6 

12 

0 

The median =15 1T94 

18 

3*36 

The highest quartile = 20 2*34 

23 

0*96 

The highest wages = 41 612 

47 

5*28 


Hours of Work and Holidays. — The 

working hours for forewomen, girls in the Of&ces, 
and time-workers are 42 per week,^ being seven 
hours and forty minutes on five days, and three 
hours and forty minutes on Saturday. Work 
begins each morning at 8.50 and ends on Satur- 
day at 12.30 and on the other five days at 6.30 
p.m. 

The hohdays allowed for time-workers are 
twenty-one days during the year at the usual 
holiday seasons. At Christmas the holiday is 

^ Many departments at tlie present time are working mote tkan 42 
lionrSj owing to pressure. In no case, bowoTer, do tke hours for girls 
exceed 48, even for a short time. 
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four full days and one Saturday ; at Easter two 
full days and one Saturday ; at Wiiitsuntide one 
full day ; and at Midsummer ten full days and 
two Saturdays. Payment of wages is made to 

V' %f W 

the time-workers during these periods. 

In the case of new girl time-workers the 
following is the scale of holidays : — 


Midsummer, 

Less than 3 months’ service ........ 3 days. 

Over ^ and less than 6 months’ service . . . 1 5 full da} s and 

I 1 Saturday. 

o A /8 full days and 

Saturday. 

j, 9 months’ service Full time. 


Ohristmm. 

Less than 3 months’ service 2 days. 

Over 3 and less than 6 months’ sendee .... 3 days. 

„ 6 „ 9 „ .... 4 days. 

,, 9 months’ service Full time. 


During the summer months, eight half-day 
holidays are given and paid for, in addition to 
those set out above, and girls are not required 
to make up this time. New girls are entitled to 
half-days as foUows : — 

Under 3 months’ service 2 half-days. 

Over 3 and leas than 3 months’ service ... 4 „ 

jj 6 jj 9 „ . . » 6 jij 

,j 9 months’ service 8 j, 

All holidays in excess of these are recorded, 
and the girls have to make an equivalent number 
of hours’ overtime, if required, without payment. 
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This overtime is by no means always made up, 
and each year is treated on its own basis, no 
debit or credit being taken from one year to 
another. Any time allowed for lunch or tea 
by doctors’ orders, or time taken by leaving 
work eaiiy, or any extra half-day’s hohday, is 
added to the total of special holidays which have 
to be made up by overtime work if required. 
After this “special holidays’ ” time is made up 

all overtime is paid for. _ 

If any girls are employed during the Works 
holidavs, they are paid at the ordinary rate, and 
must take an equivalent in time off during 'the 
year. If a girl on leaving the employment of 
the Fhm has not received her proportionate 
share of the twenty-one days’ holiday, she is 
paid at her time-rate per hour for the holiday 
she was entitled to. Forewomen are granted 
extra holidays for long service. As regards the 
workers on the piece-rate system, in addition 
to the usual Bank holidays, the Works are 
closed for ten days in the summer and about five 
days at Christmas. 

In the Stock Office and other departments 
where the hours worked are of necessity later 
than those of the rest of the factory, the normal 
working hours and wages are re-arranged pro- 
portionately, the worker being aEowed longer 
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dinner-time or later arrival at work. Great care 
is taken at Bonrnville to prevent overtime under 
any circumstances, but especially, as stated pre- 
viously, it is not allowed to interfere with the 
educational needs of the younger people, and 
such interference is non-existent. 

Wages System ih Men’s Depabtments. 

In order to understand the method of re- 
muneration adopted in these departments it 
will perhaps be better to consider the matter 
from the earliest stage, the time when a boy 
enters the Works. It was stated in the chapter 
dealing with the selection of employees that most 
of these are engaged on leaving school or very 
soon after. The wage for girls and boys is based 
primarily upon age at the time they are taken 
on at the Works. The scale for boys is graduated 
in quarters — 14, IdJ, 14|, and so on— up to the 
age of 21, when it rises in half-years to 23. 
After the age of 23 the next increase of wages is 
at the age of 24, when the minimum wage paid 
to adult men is reached. Trade union rates of 
wages are paid as a minimum, and for unskilled 
trades the minimum is 26s. per week at the age 
of 24. 

Wages are revised in March and September 
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of each year. In Maroli there is a general 
reyision, but in September the revision is mainly 
for those employees who are under 23 years of 
age, above that age special cases only are 
considered at that time. The scale applies to 
all boys and youths, with the exception of 
apprentices, up to the age of 21. 

The general scale for boys and youths up to 
the age of 21 is as follows : — 


; (I) 

1 For those who will 
Age. ; probably earn less 

;■ than SOs. a week 

when they are men. 

(2) 

For those ^vho will 
earn from 30s. to S5^. 
(inclusive). 

m 

For those who will 
earn 36s. or more. 

! 

8, 

d. 

3 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

14 1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

— 

- 

i 

7 

6 

- 

- 

— 

- 

15 

8 

6 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

154 ' 

9 

6 

- 

- 


- 

16 i 

11 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

I6i . 

12 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

17 : 

13 

6 

12 

6 

11 

6 

m ■ 

14 

6 

13 

6 

12 

6 

18 ; 

16 

0 

14 

0 

13 

0 

184 S 

17 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

19 I 

18 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

19| 1 

19 

0 

17 

0 

16 

0 

20 i 

20 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

20J ! 

21 

0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

21 j 

22 

0 





The apprentices to trades have special scales 
of payment, as shown in columns (2) and (3) 
of above table, varying according to the ulti- 
mate weekly wage they should be able to earn. 
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The higher the ultimate wage the less is the 
apprenticeship wage, and vice versa. At the age 
of 21 the lad has completed his course of train- 
ing, and for the next two years, except when this 
would be against trade union rules, he is looked 
upon as an “improver”; but commencing at 
the age of 21 the wage is increased by half- 
yearly amounts, so that at the age of 23 he will 
be receiving the minimum rate recognized as 
the standard by the union or by the best em- 
ployers. After that time his wage depends 
entu’ely upon himself ; it will be based upon his 
value to the Firm. 

All boys, Offices included, come under column 
(1) of above table until they are sixteen years 
of age. 

It has already been stated that a wages 
revision is effected every half-year. About 
January and July printed sheets are sent out 
to the head of each department, containing the 
name of every individual under his charge. 
There are ruled columns on these sheets, and 
against each man’s name the foreman must 
report in the following manner : — 

1. Qen&talWoTh . The acinial work oiiwliich employee Is iisnally 

engaged. 

2. Special H’hr/i; . Any special work o! which the employee is 

capable, and which he Ilndertaker■^ outside his 
usual occupation. 
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3. Value to Firm 
as a Worh’^ 
man 


4. General Condnd 

5. JRemarks . . . 


Here is stated the suitability of tbe employee 
for tbe work on which he is engaged, as 

follows : — 

Veri/ good . Should apply only to those 
of exceptional merit. 

Good . . Average value for work. 
Fair . . hlot quite up to average. 
Indiff^ent Rather poor workman. 

Bad . . Bad workman, probably not 
worth keeping any longer. 
Similar remarks as applied to ** Value to 
Firm,” but with reference to ** Conduct.’^ 
This column is for making recommendations, 
or for reporting anything special that the 
Firm should know. 


On completion these sheets are returned to 
the Wages Office, where the particulars are 
transferred to each man’s entry in the books, in 
which are also entered information as to age, 
service, wages, average net wages per week, 
scale, if any, time, and other records of merit 
or demerit, as the case may be. 

Eevision of wages np to 18 years of age is 
carried on by a committee of three, in conjunc- 
tion with the foremen who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the individuals. Every hoy 
comes before the Committee at its March 
meeting, and where needed, or advisable, words 
of encouragement or counsel are given. 

During the week in which wages are revised, 
a note is sent to the parents or guardians of 
every lad under the age of 18, informing them 
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that from a certain date the wages of the hoy 
will he increased to a certain sum per week In 
case of a part only of the increase due being 
given, as mentioned below, a letter is sent to 
the parent or guardian telling him of this fact. 
Every lad is himself advised of his increase by 
means of a ticket which is placed in his wages 
tin when his wages are next paid. 

The scale is not absolutely rigid nor adhered 
to in. every case. It is considered as a standard, 
and where special ability or industry is shown, 
an amount over and above the scale is given ; 
conversely, where circumstances warrant, a part 
of the rise is withheld for a time.* In the latter 
case, however, a list is prepared giving aU parti- 
culars, and the reasons for the amount being 
withheld, and this is submitted to a director for 
his confirmation or amendment. This applies 
to all revision by the Committee. 

From eighteen years of age up to twenty- 
four, when the minimum wage is reached, re- 
vision is effected by a committee of two (who 
are also on the junior committee), acting in con- 
junction with the foreman. A similar procedure 
is followed. All those whose wage is above 
the minimum are considered every March, the 
special cases only being revised in September, 

1 See also Chapter on Discipline, p. 89. 
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as before stated, and if considered worthy of an 
advance, recommendations to this effect are made 
to a director, who decides whether it shall or 
shall not be given. Every employee has per- 
fect liberty to ask for an advance, or to apply for 
reconsideration on the ground of the inadequacy 
of the rise given, or to appeal against its being 
withheld, and all these apphoations and appeals 
are looked into and given full consideration by 
a dhector. 

Most of the men in the cocoa and chocolate 
manufacturing departments are paid partly on 
piece-work, and for these, as for all other em- 
ployees, a minimum wage is estimated, which it 
is considered the average workman ought to 
earn ; this is called the normal wage. The majority 
work in groups ; a comparatively small number, 
such as packers and casemakers, are on indi- 
vidual work. In order to minimize the fluc- 
tuation of wages when any revision of rates 
takes place, the system of piece-work is so 
arranged as to cover anything from 33J to 60 per 
cent, of the total wages, the balance of the fixed 
normal wage being a time-rate. The total piece 
wage for groups is divided according to a share 
list. Shares are allotted to each worker accord- 
ing to his normal wage. Eor example, suppose 
that in a group the normal wages are as follows : — 
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8, 

d. 


A* . . 

. * . 37 

6 per week. 

B. . . 

. . . 28 

0 


C. . . 

. . . 25 

0 

n 

D. . . 

. , , 23 

0 

J? 

E. . . 

. . . 22 

0 

It 

F. . . 

. . . 16 

0 

?! 

a. . . 

. . . 11 

0 

J? 

H. . . 

. . . 8 

0 

it 


The piece-work equals 60 per cent, of the 
normal wage, and the value of each share is 
four shillings. The shares would, therefore, 
he allotted as follows : — 


Shares. 



ou per cenh. oi 
Normal \Yage. 

i 

- 

Number. 

Value. 


: 8 , 

d. 


s. d. 

A. 

1 18 

9 

4i 

19 0 

B. 

14 

0 

34 

14 0 

0. 

12 

6 

3| 

13 0 

I). 

11 

6 

3 

12 0 

E. 

11 

0 

i ^ 

li 0 

F. 

i 8 

0 

! 2 

8 0 

a. 

5 

6 

; U 

6 0 

H. 

1 4 

0 

' _£ 

4 0 




! 21| 

87 0 


Nothing less than quarter shares are paid. The 
total number of shares, therefore, is 21| and 
the value 87s. per week, and piece-rates are 
arranged which, with average effort and efficiency 
on the part of the workers, are estimated to 
produce this amount. 

The time-rate in each case is the difference 
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between tbe normal -value of the shares and the 
full normal -wage, thus : — 


j Normal Wage. 

Yalue of Shares. 

Time Eate. 


1 s. d* 

5. d. 

s. d. 

A. 

37 6 

19 0 

18 6 

B. 

28 0 

14 0 

14 0 

C. 

25 0 

13 0 

12 0 


and so on. 

Before rates can be fixed, it is necessary for 
careful observation and calculation to be made, 
in order that the anticipated amount at least 
shall be realized. 

New boys and men, since they are unac- 
customed to the work when put into a depart- 
ment, are paid the whole of their wages for the 
first week, quite independently of the share Hst, 
the work done being credited -vsith the rest for the 
benefit of the others in the department. After 
the first week they are allotted a certain number 
of shares, and allowances are made to the share 
books of 60 per cent, of their wages for the first 
two weeks and 25 per cent, for the second two 
weeks, after which time they are upon the share 
scheme at their full share value, according to 
the method already explained. It is an accepted 
principle that the number of boys employed 
under sixteen years of age shall not exceed 10 
per cent, of the whole, that is to say, more lads 
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shall not be employed than can be provided with 
work as they become older. When vacancies 
occur, or men are required, those lads who are 
already employed have the preference as far as 
possible, and are given the first trial to see if 
they are suitable for the particular work for 
which the vacancy occurs. If found satisfactory, 
they are permanently transferred, and others are 
promoted to take their former places. Wages 
are, of course, adjusted in every case to meet 
the new circumstances. 

Where a trade union is representative of a 
particular branch of work, it has been the prac- 
tice to comply with its rules as regards rates of 
pay, hours of work, etc., but the minimum rate 
fixed by the union is not adhered to as a maxi- 
mum, as in many instances men are paid above 
the union rate, the latter being accepted only 
as a basis of valuation for the workmen ; if they 
are worth more they get more. For example, 
in one large department the minimum fixed by 
the Firm is a shilling per week above the trade 
union minimum, and this is for a week of 48 
hours against the trade union 63 hours. 

One or two trade unions will not at present 
recognize piece-work at all, and even where they 
do, it is demanded that the minimum shall be 
guaranteed. This latter principle has been 
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recognized. In suoii oases the men in charge 
of machinery are given a bonns or commission 
on the work or output of their department, and 
it will at once be seen how materially they can 
affect its output, particularly in the case of a 
breakdown; and it is not only a question of 
repairing breakdowns, but also, and mainly, of 
keeping the machines from breaking down. By 
giving the men an interest in the output of their 
departments, their bonus naturally depends upon 
the maintenance of the highest possible efficiency 
in the machinery, and this calls for their con- 
stant watchful care. 

The foremen take a personal interest in the 
men in their departments, and are interested in 
their welfare. Foremen are in nearly every 
case paid a fixed time-rate, and, in addition, a 
commission. In computing their remuneration, 
output and costs of production are in some 
oases taken into account, the whole amount 
being paid monthly. The importance of this 
point is in the fact that whenever the revision 
of the scheme of a shop is in prepara- 
tion, involving alterations or improvements in 
machinery for giving increased output, or a 
change in the class or method of work, or in 
the constitution of the set comprising the 
schemes, the foreman must be consulted, and 
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any objections or points raised by him are noted 
on the draft scheme when it is placed before the 
Pirm for consideration and decision. 

Owing to the large number of employees it 
takes a day or two to make up the wages books 
and pay the workers. Por the purpose of pay- 
ment, time and work are calculated to Tuesday 
night in each week, and payment is made on 
the following Priday afternoon. This applies 
all through the Works, both in the manufac- 
turing and trades departments. 

In connection with this subject, it may be of 
interest to mention that the Pirm makes a 
special effort to comply with the Particulars 
Clauses of the Pactory and Workshop Act, 1901. 
These clauses were made compulsory as regards 
the Chocolate and Confectionery trades, by an 
Order dated Nov. 15, 1909, which took effect on 
Jan. 1, 1910, but the requirements laid down 
therein were in a large measure actually in 
operation at the Works many years before. 

Hours of Work and Holidays. — The work- 
ing hours on the men’s side are regulated by the 
requirements of each department, the normal 
hours being forty-eight per week. All late time is 
recorded, and lost time is stopped in proportion 
to wages. Overtime is worked at the discretion 
of the directors. Overtime passes are issued 

M 
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by the foremen, and no one is allowed on the 
premises before or after stated hours, without 
special permission. In addition to the nsnal 
Bank HoHdays the Works are closed for five 
days at Christmas, and ten days at end of July 
and beginning of August. 

Holiday Scheme for Men and Boys.— 
The Firm makes a gift before the annual 
summer holiday to all men and boys, the 
object being to enable them to derive the 
greatest benefit from the holiday, by getting 
away to the seaside or the country, which is 
always a difficult matter when the worker has 
to face a week’s loss of wages. 

Previously to 1909 the Firm for some 
time had under consideration this question of 
the employees’ annual holidays, in order that 
they might enable the employees to make the 
best use of them, and in that year a scheme 
was started, by which all those who had been in 
their employ regularly for one year and upwards 
should have a gift in the form of payment of 
wages during holidays, varying, according to 
length of service, from three days to one week or 
longer. To stimulate good time, the gift was 
made subject to deductions for late time, but 
also subject to extension in cases of marked 
punctuality. 
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A scale was drawn up for that year, but this 
has since been revised, and the following is the 
scheme which was adopted for 1911. 

For 1 year’s continuous service . . .Wages for 3 working days’ holiday, 
,5 3 years’ „ . . . „ 6 „ „ 

5 J ^ j) » • • • 5J 5S n 

And one extra day for every additional 5 years’ service. 

The maximum allowed is twelve days’ holi- 
day, plus a bonus day when the worker is 
entitled to it. 

The scale of allowance is as follows : — 



Maxiraum allow- 
ance for full 
Holiday. 

Holiday deducted 
for each Time 
late beyond the 
Humber allowed. 

Extra Gift of One 
Day. 

Starting at 5 a.m. or\ 
before / 

16 lates 

1 day 

If only 3 lates 

Starting after 5 and\ 

12 

1 , 

2 

up to 6 a.m. . . ./ 



»> ^ »> 

Starting after 6 and'l 
up to 7 a.m. . . ./ 
Starting after 7 andj 

8 „ 

2 days 

„ 1 late 

up to 8 a.m., also> 
for night shifts . . j 

4 „ 

3 „ 

If clear book 


The disqualifications are for late time and 
serious records. The period of calculation, 
except for serious records, is from March to 
March in each year. The employee must notify 
to the Firm the same day absence from any 
cause, and if no explanation is sent, that fact 
is taken into account when considering the 
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question of disqualifications. All late and absent 
time is taken into account in tbe following 
way : — 

J day counts 2 lates i 

J „ « 3 lates [as at 6 a.m. 

^ JJ J5 ' 

Employees are required to take tbe number 
of days’ holiday to which they are entitled under 
the scheme; and all those w^ho have forfeited 
holiday payment, or part of it, are still required 
to be away the fuU number of days to which 
they were originally entitled. 

The scheme, which is administered by a 
Committee of three, appointed by the Men’s 
Works Committee from amongst its members, 
has now been in operation for three years, and 
appears to have met with the entire approval of 
all concerned; judging from the large number 
who have taken advantage of the Summer 
Excursions it has evidently proved beneficial. 
There has been a marked increase in the 
number of employees who have qualified them- 
selves for the bonus day, as a consequence of 
extra good time-keeping and absence of records. 

Notices are sent to the employees informing 
them of the number of days’ holiday with wages 
to which they are entitled, and the amount of 
the gift which will be made to them ; this 
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payment is always made before tbe holiday is 
taken. Territorials, and other employees who 
have joined any branch of the Service, are allowed 
to take their holiday at the time needed for 
training, and work is found for them during the 
period of the general holiday when aU the 
mannfacturing departments are closed. 

The following shows the result of the scheme 
for the past three years : — 


• 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Eeceived the full holiday and also the\ 
Bonus day for good time record J 
Received the full holiday but noV 

Bonus day j 

Forfeited part of the holiday for latel 
time and serious records . . . 
Forfeited all holiday for late time and^ 
serious records / 

per cent. 
48-1 

40*8 

5*0 

6*1 

per cent. 
60*7 

32-8 

3-8 

2-7 

per cent. 

67-2 

28‘2 

2*8 

1*8 


The scheme has been most effective in 
establishing punctuality throughout the Works. 
The above figures do not adequately convey the 
great improvement which has taken place in 
time-keeping and records, as the earlier scheme 
(1909) allowed : — 

15 lates — starting at 6 a.m. 

V J) ^ JJ 

^ V ft ^ if 

to entitle the worker to the full holiday, 
whereas the present scheme allows only 12 
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lates, 8 lates, and 4 lates respectively at those 
times. 

If any one entitled to a holiday gift leaves 
the service of the Firm after March 31, the case 
is bronght before the Committee for considera- 
tion, and if the reason of leaving is satisfactory, 
payment of the holiday gift is made. The Firm 
reserves the right to withhold payment on the 
employee leaving when it is considered that the 
circumstances justify that action, but this yight 
is very rarely exercised. 

Pension Schemes. 

Men’s Pension Fund. — The Pension Scheme 
for men was inaugurated in 1906. The scheme 
was drawn up by two eminent London actuaries 
who have had great experience in pension funds, 
and every care was taken to make it financially 
sound. It is founded for the male employees 
only, who in 1911 numbered 2735, the female 
workers being dealt with by the Firm in a 
separate scheme. 

The fund is a contributory one, the Firm and 
the members making equal contributions. The 
management of the fund is under a Trust Deed, 
and is in the hands of seven Trustees, four of 
whom are elected by the Firm, two by the 
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workpeople, and one by tbe Office and Travelling 
Staff. Tbe trustees elected by the employees 
must have been in the Firm’s service at least 
ten years, and must also be subscribers to the 
fund. A prominent Birmingham citizen, and a 
well-known trade-union secretary, respectively 
represent the Firm and the employees as arbi- 
trators, the latter being appointed by the unani- 
mous request of the workpeople. The deed 
makes provision for a full actuarial investigation 
of the fund every five years, and an annual audit 
by a chartered accountant. The investments are 
confined to first-class securities, with a provision 
that no investment maybe made in the business 
of the company. The members may withdraw 
their contributions with compound interest, but 
the Firm may not under any circumstance with- 
draw its contributions, which are applied in all 
cases to pension benefits only. The contributions 
of the Firm may thus be said to work out approxi- 
mately at twice those of the members. 

Any male emplo 5 ?'ee of between 16 and 50 
years of age may become a member, and each 
member pays a contribution varying from 2| per 
cent, to 6| per cent, of his wages, according to 
his age at the time of entry, and in accordance 
with the contribution scale. This scale was 
compiled by the actuaries, who were supplied 
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with the fullest particulars of wages, ages of 
employees, length of service, and the number 
of employees leaving for any reason, etc., for 
a number of years before the scheme was 
established, so that the scale might be drawn 
up to ensure the absolute soundness of the fund, 
as well as the best return to the pensioner. 

The following is the scale of contribution 
in respect of wages up to 86250 per annum : — 


Age at Entry. 



Age at Entry. 

Contributions per 
cent, of Wages. 

16 and under 18 

2*5 per cent. 

35 

4*0 per cent. 

18 


20 

2-6 


36 

4*1 

>3 

20 


22 

2*7 


37 

4*2 


22 


24 

2-8 


38 

4*3 

33 

24 



2-9 


39 

4-4 


25 



3-0 


40 

4*5 


26 



3*1 


41 

4*6 


27 



3-2 


42 

4*7 


28 



3-3 


43 

4*8 


29 



3*4 


44 

4*9 


ao 



3*5 


45 

5*0 


31 



3*6 


46 

5*1 

33 

32 



3*7 

)> 

47 

5*2 

33 

aa 



3*8 

» 

48 

5*3 

33 

34 



3*9 

JJ 

49 

5*4 

33 


No subscriber who receives a salary in excess 
of ^250 a year is entitled to contribute in 
respect of such excess without the consent 
of the Firm, but the Firm is at liberty to 
consent to contributions upon the excess or 
a part of it; and tie following is the scale of 
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contributions upon salaries exceeding ^250 per 
annum : — 

In respect of the first £50 in excess of £250 : 

(1) A percentage equal to {a) that payable by the sub- 

scriber in respect of his wages up to £250 per 

annum, plus (&) an additional one-half per cent. 

In respect of the second £50 in excess of £250 : 

(2) A percentage equal to (1) above mentioned, plus 

an additional haK per cent. 

In respect of the third £50 in excess of £250 : 

(3) A percentage equal to (2) above mentioned, plus 

an additional half per cent. 

In ifespect of the fourth £50 in excess of £250 : 

(4) A percentage equal to (3) above mentioned, plus 

an additional half per cent. 

In respect of the fifth £50 in excess of £250 : 

(5) A percentage equal to (4) above mentioned, plus 

an additional half per cent. 

In respect of the sixth £50 in excess of £250 : 

(6) A percentage equal to (6) above mentioned, plus 

an additional half per cent. 

Provided that the maximum percentage contribution in 
respect of wages in excess of £250 per annum shall be 5| 
per cent. 

At the beginning of the scheme it was 
arranged that those above 50 years of age could 
also enter ; and in order to meet the difficulty of 
dealing with the past service of employees, the 
Firm made a gift to the pension fund of £60,000 
to put the matter on a sound financial basis, 
and to cover the contributions of past years, and 
the interest which such contributions would have 
produced. This gift will more than cover the 
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whole amotuit requii’ea for putting back all 
employees, of two years’ semce and upwards, 
one-half of their service. 

The pension age is fised at 60, which is an 
earlier age than in most of the schemes of other 
well-known industrial concerns. If the pension 
age had been extended to 65, the pension would 
be nearly double the amount at present granted, 
as investigation shows that the additional 
subscriptions received from the Firm and the 
employees during the further five years, with the 
interest on those contributions, and the amount 
now paid out in pensions remaining in the 
scheme, with the interest on that amount, would 
greatly increase the fund, while the expectation 
of life at 65 is correspondingly reduced. In 
spite, however, of the attraction of larger pen- 
sions, the age of 60 was decided upon, and, in 
consequence, there is no doubt that the fund 
benefits a far larger number. 

If, however, a worker is in good health at 
the age of 60, and prefers to continue his occupa- 
tion, he is permitted to do so, but no subscriber 
is entitled to a pension whilst in the employment 
of the Firm. In the event of a subscriber 
being incapacitated before the age of 60, if he 
has been a member for at least ten years, and 
if he is over the age of 30, he may be pensioned 
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at the time of his incapacity at an adjusted rate 
of pension. 

The pension payable to subscribers is one per 
cent, of the average wages of the subscriber, 
multiplied by the number of years in respect of 
which he has paid contributions, with the addition 
of any profit that the fund produces. For ex- 
ample, excluding such profits, a man earning 
£100 a year would receive a pension of £30 per 
annum for 30 years’ service, and £40 for 40 
years’ service. A member may, if he desires, 
have his pension converted into a lesser one 
for the joint lives of himself and his wife, but 
such an arrangement must be made not less 
than five years before the pension age, and in 
this case the payment of the pension is con- 
tinued to the death of the survivor. 

If any subscriber is a member of a trade or 
friendly society which provides pensions for its 
members, at his request his contribution to 
the Works Pension Fund may be reduced by 
the amount of his contribution to the other 
society, but the Firm in such an event pays 
its full contribution to the pension fund, as if 
the employee were paying his whole contribution 
into the Firm’s fund. The pension benefit is 
then based on the full contribution of the 
Firm and the reduced contribution of the 
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employee. A similar privilege is also extended 
to tlie present employees wlio have taken out an 
endowment insurance policy, conditional that 
at maturity it is converted into an annuity. 

This pension scheme fulfils the double ad- 
vantage of a savings bank and an insurance 
policy. As a savings bank, the savings of the 
employee accumulate with compound interest 
at the rate of 2| per cent., and in case he leaves 
the Firm’s service for any cause his con- 
tributions and the interest on them are paid 
over to him, in many cases this being a great 
help in giving a start in a new business, or 
assistance in emigration, etc. As an in- 
surance policy, the scheme pays the accumu- 
lated contributions of the subscriber with com- 
pound interest to Hs widow, or representatives, 
if he dies while in the service of the Firm. This 
is in addition to the funeral benefit which is 
always given by the Firm in such a case. If a 
pensioner dies before receiving in pension benefit 
the whole of his own contributions with com- 
pound interest, the sum remaining is paid to his 
representatives. In every case, therefore, either 
the member himself, or his representative in the 
case of his death, gets back the contributions he 
paid with the addition of 2 ^ per cent, compound 
interest, and if he reaches pension age lie may 
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Colonial Investments— 

£5000 New Zealand Government 34% In- 
scribed Stock 4756 

£5000 New Zealand Government 4% In- 
scribed Stock . . . . .... . .6206 
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reasonably espeot to get this amount twice or 
three times over. 

The yearly contribution to tlie fund by tbe 
Firm at the present time is ^9000, and practically 
every male worker subscribes. 

For the cinployecs in the Building Trades 
Department, whose employment may be of a 
temporary character, a Susponso Account has 
been opened, and on the engagement of these 
employees they are allowed to become members 
of the pension fund, but in the event of their 
leaving the service of the Firm before the 
end of two years, the contributions of the 
Firm on their behalf, with interest, are returned 
to the Firm. In the case of men in the 
general fund, however, as mentioned above, the 
contributions of the Firm are not returnable 
in any event. 

The accumulated funds at the end of 1911 
amounted to £145,120 14s. 7|c?. in the General 
Fund, and £222 5s. Q\d. in the Suspense Fund. 

A clause is inserted in the Trust Deed giving 
an option of revising and adjusting the scheme 
in the event of any national system of old age 
pensions being introduced, but so far no action 
has been found necessary under this clause. 

A copy of the 1911 Account and Balance 
Sheet is given on pages 173, 174, and 176. 
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The first quinquennial report of the actuaries 
shows that the total liability of the fund is 
d£308,63-2 ; the value of the contributions from 
the members and the Firm is £264,240, leaving 
a net liability of £44,292. Against this the 
fund has £146,121 in hand, leaving a surplus of 
£100,829 to be dealt with. Thus it will be seen 
that the rates of benefit and contribution as 
originally put forward included a substantial 
margin for safety, and it will now be possible to 
give further advantages to the employees, either 
by reducing contributions, or giving added bene- 
fits. For example, to increase the pension from 
1 per cent, to IJ per cent, of total salary on 
which contributions have been paid, would cost 
about £60,000. The question, however, of deal- 
ing with the surplus the trustees will consider 
at an early date. 

Women’s Savings and Pension Fund. 

When the formation of the Men’s Pension 
Fund was under consideration, it was hoped 
that the women employees could be included 
therein, but owing to the great disparity between 
the period of service of men and women, due 
to the fact that girls leave to be married at an 
average age of 25 years, this was found to be 
impracticable. The great difference between 
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women’s and men’s average length of service 
made it impossible to include them in one 
scheme which would be just to both. The 
matter was not lost sight of, however, and for 
four years the Firm gave careful consideration 
to the subject, consulting the best authorities, 
and ultimately a scheme was formed to meet 
the case of the women. This was submitted 
to the forewomen and representative employees, 
who unanimously approved it. 

The scheme, which wac iuaugurated in' June, 
1911, is worked under a Trust Deed, in the same 
as the men’s, with seven Trustees, four 
of whom are appointed by the Firm, one by 
members belonging to Office Staff, forewomen, 
and time-workers, and the other two by the rest 
of the members. The trustees appointed by the 
members may be either men or women, but if 
women, they must be employees and members of 
the Fund. 

All gh’l and women employees of 15 years of 
age and over, except any whose employment 
is only partial or temporary, are eligible for 
membership. The contributions of members 
are as follows ; — 

Age of Sul)scriber. Contribution. 

Before the completion of age 18 . . . 6d per week. 

After age 18 aad before age 21 . . . 9cf. „ 

» 21 Is. „ , 
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The following is the scale of contributions 
for all higher-waged or. ployoos, La. those earning 
^5s. per week and over, who may prefer to pay 
a larger contribution than the above, subject to 
the consent of the Firm : — 


Weekly Earnings of Subscriber. Contribution. 

s. s. s. d. 


25 and under 30 

... 1 

3 

per week. 

30 

5) 

40 

... 1 

6 

J5 

40 

}J 

50 

... 1 

9 

)) 

50 

J) 

60 

... 2 

0 


. 60 

n 

70 

... 2 

3 

JJ 

70 

3J 

80 

... 2 

6 

>5 

80 

3> 

90 , 

... 2 

9 


90 and over 


... 3 

0 

77 


In the event of a subscriber’s earnings being 
reduced on account of increasing age, the trus- 
tees may, on her application, in their sole dis- 
cretion, allow her contributions to be reduced or 
to cease ; and in the event of a subscriber being 
absent from her employment on account of sick- 
ness, her contribution is paid out of the money 
payable to her from the Works Benefit Scheme 
for sick employees, but after two such payments, 
if she is so desirous, she may fill up a claim of 
exemption form, when contributions would cease 
until her return to work. In this case at the 
end of her service she would lose the amount of 
contributions unpaid and all accumulations and 

interest on the same. If she is absent &om 
% 
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employment for any other oanse, and for the time 
being not in receipt of wages, on her return to 
work she must pay double contributions until 
all arrears are fully paid. 

The contribution of the Firm is in the 
form of additions to the interest earned by the 
Fund ; it is governed by the amount earned, and 
is from about SJ per cent, to 3| per cent, on the 
total accumulation of the Fund, in addition to 
any interest earned. 

Whenever a member of the Fund leaves the 
service of the Firm, whether to be married 
or for any other reason, she is paid the 
whole of her own contributions, together with 
compound interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum. In the event of a member dying 
whilst in the service of the Firm, these sums 
are payable to her representatives. It will be 
noticed that the interest given is twice that 
given by the Post Office Savings Bank, so that 
the Fund forms an excellent savings bank. For 
example, supposing a girl becomes a member 
on attaining 15 years of age, her account in the 
books of the Fund would stand as in the table 
on the opposite page at ages given. 

It will be seen that whilst at first the in- 
terest is small, it very rapidly accumulates in 
comparison with the contributions paid. 
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Contri'bntions. 

Interest. 

1 

Total- 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

At asre 20 

7 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

8 

12 

0 


25 

20 

3 

0 

4 

13 

0 

24 

16 

0 


30 

33 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

46 

6 

0 


35 

46 

3 

0 

27 

14 

0 

! 73 

17 

0 


40 

59 

3 

0 i 

49 

19 

0 

: 109 

2 

0 


45 

72 

3 

0 1 

82 

2 

0 

154 

5 

0 


50 

85 

3 

0 i 

126 

17 

0 

212 

0 

0 


55 

98 

3 

0 i 

187 

16 

0 

285 

19 

0 

>> 

60 

111 

3 

0 ' 

269 

9 

0 

380 

12 

0 


Any member staying in the service of the 
Firm, until she is 50 years of age, may, on tbe 
date of her retirement, as she shall choose, 
take out the whole of her contributions, with 
compound interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum, or instead may have a pension granted 
to her. Assuming she is 60 when she retires, 
this pension would be at the rate of ^1 12s. 6d. 
per annum for every d610 of accumulations of 
contributions and interest standing to her credit 
in the Fund ; if retiring at 66, it would be 
^1 13s. 9d. for every J610 ; if retiring at 60, it 
would be ^1 16s. for every £10. For example, 
supposing a girl entered the Fund on attain- 
ing the age of 16, and paid her contribution 
according to scale, the following will show 
what she herself has paid, the interest that 
has accumulated, the total of both, and what 
her pension would be if she elected to have 
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Age. 

Contribti- 

tiOES. : 

Interest. 

Total, 

Pension _ 
per year " 

. about 
“ per weelc. 

At age 50 

« 

„ 60 

£ s. a. 
85 3 0 
98 3 0 
111 3 0 

& s, d. 
126 17 0 
187 16 0 
269 9 0 

A s. d. \ 

212 0 0 
285 19 0 
380 12 0 

34 9 0 
48 4 10 
66 12 0 

1 

£ s. d, 

0 13 3 
0 18 6 
15 7 


The scale has been fixed by the actnaries, 
who will make a valuation of the fund every five 
years. 

If the member desires to obtain the benefit of 
the Government Old Age Pension, it is possible 
to arrange that a little larger pension than the 
above should be given until she is 70 years of 
age, with a lesser one after that age. 

If the above totals were expended in the 
purchase of Government Annuities they would 
only produce : — 


i 

Per year. 

About per 
week. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

At age 50 . . . . 

12 15 7 

0 4 11 

„ 55 ... . 

19 8 1 

0 7 6 

„ 60. . . .; 

29 16 10 

0 11 6 


The pension is payable until death, when a 
final payment of ^6 is paid for funeral expenses. 
After this payment, as in Government Annuities, 
aE EabiEty ceases. To aEow of any payment 
to relatives in the event of early deaife^ of 
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pensioner, would mean a smaller pension ; but |t 
is felt that it is better that the full benefit 
should be given to members themselves. 
It will be seen that the pension is a very 
attractive one for those starting early and con- 
tinuing until old age. Experience will show 
whether in the future it wiE be possible to 
increase the annuity. 

Many of the present employees of the 
Firm have been a considerable period in its 
services, and to meet their case the Firm 
is giving a back service donation, which it is 
estimated wiU amount to ^610,000, sufficient to 
provide the following benefits : — 

For each completed year’s service after 
15 years of age, to the date of the trust deed : — 


5s. for the year between the age of 15 and 16. 


6$. 

J5 

33 

33 

16 

33 

17. 

7s. 


3} 

33 

17 

33 

18. 

8s. 


33 

33 

18 

33 

19. 

9s. 


33 

33 

19 

33 

20. 

10s. 

)? 

33 

5) 

20 

33 

21. 

11s. 

»» 

33 

33 

21 

33 

22. 

12s. 

31 

33 

33 

22 

33 

23. 

13s. 

33 

33 

5) 

23 

33 

24. 

14s. 

33 

33 

33 

24 

33 

25. 


15s. for each year after the subscriber has 
attained the age of 25. 

The rate appHcable to be that of the nearest 
haE-year. 

Th at is to say : if a girl commenced her 
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seryice before sbe was 15 years of age, and sbe 
is now 20, ber share of this gift would be 
£1 15s. ; if 25 ber share would be ^4 15s. ; 
if SO ber share would be £8 10s. ; and 
so on, adding 15s. for every additional year’s 
past service. This amount is at once placed to 
ber credit in the Fund, and compound interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum is added 
to it, the whole being paid out to ber on 
leaving for any reason, or to her representatives 
at ber death, exactly as ber own contributions 
and the interest thereon would be paid. In 
the event of ber continuing in the service of 
the Firm until 50 or over, and accepting an 
annuity, it would be treated in the same way as 
ber own contributions and interest. 

For employees earning 25s. per week and 
over and taking advantage of the higher con- 
tribution scale previously stated, the back 
service gift would be the same as above up 
to age of 25 ; but after that age, for every com- 
pleted year’s service, based on the average 
earnings of 1910, this gift would be according to 
the following scale : — 


Weekly EAEisfiKGS of Subsoeibees. 


Over 25s. and under 26s. . . 

. 16s. 0d» per year ' 

„ 26s. 


27s. . . 

, 16s. 6d, 

„ 27s. 

JJ 

285. . . 

, 17s. Od, „ 

„ 28s. 


295. . . 

. 17s. 6d „ 

„ 29t. 


305, . . 

. 185. Od. „ 


The rate applic- 
able to that of 
the nearest half- 
year. 
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and so on, increasing BtZ. per annum for OTery 
Is, higher wages per week, until a maximum of 
100s. per week is attained, when the amount 
placed to her credit would be 53s. %d. per 
annum for each completed year’s service after 
the age of 25. 

The majority of the women employees leave 
to get married, and in the creation of this Fund 
special consideration has been given to this, 
more ^ particularly as the Firm now discontinues 
the marriage gifts which had hitherto been 
given.^ A present of £1 is, however, still given 
to each girl leaving to be married. Employees 
of long standing start with the proportion of the 
back service donation due to them, and this 
accumulates with interest in the same way as 
their own contributions, and far exceeds the 
amount of the previous marriage gifts. From the 
first payment of a new member, all entries of 
contributions and interest go to form a quickly 
increasing savings or marriage fund, to be with- 
drawn on leaving, whether to be married or for 
any other reason. 

Practically all the women workers eligible 

^ It was formerly the custom to give to girls leaving to be married 
a gift in money value according to the length of time the girl had 
been in the Firm’s service. The total number of such gifts in the last 
seven years was 856, and the cost to the Firm for the same period 
average age at marriage is about 25 3 >^ears. 
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to join the Fund have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to do so, and much appreciation 
has been expressed. 

The diagrams at the end of the book show 
the accumulation of contribution and interest 
under the Firm’s scheme, with a comparison 
of this scheme and that of the Post Ofl&oe 
Saving’s Bank. 

The Firm’s workpeople (both men and 
women) have the first claim to vacancies in 
the Bournville Almshouses founded and en- 
dowed by the late Mr. Richard Cadbury, a 
reference to which is made in the Appendix. 

Benefit Scheme fob Sick Employees. 

The benefit scheme for sick employees, 
which was re-organized and made non-oontri- 
butory in January, 1903, is an arrangement of 
the Firm for providing sick pay for workpeople 
when absent through ill-health, or when com- 
pelled to absent themselves from work owing to 
an outbreak of an infectious disease in their 
homes or lodgings. It also provides funeral 
donations hi oases of death. 

The scheme is managed by a secretary and 
a Committee consisting of the Works doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and a representative from the 
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Wages Office, together with two foremen and 
three forewomen elected by the foremen and 
forewomen for a term of two years. Any fore- 
man or forewoman having served that term is 
not eligible for re-election until a further two 
years have elapsed. The Committee meets 
once a month, or oftener if required. 

The scale of allowances for women and girls 
according to the rules is as follows : — 


Age. 

1 

Sick Allowance. 

Funeral 
Donation . 


s. d. 


Under 15 years'. . . 

3 0 per week 

3 

15 years and under 17 

4 6 „ 

4 

17 „ „ » 19 

6 0 „ 

5 

19 „ „ over 

9 0 „ 

i 

6 


The scale of allowances for men and boys 
according to the rules is as follows : — 


Age. 

Sick Allowance. 

Funeral 

Donation. 


s. d. 

£ 

Under 15 years . . . 

3 0 per week 

3 

15 years and under 17 

4 6 „ 

4 

17 » „ » 19 

6 0 „ 

5 

19 „ „ „ 23 

9 0 „ 

6 

23 „ „ over 

12 0 „ 

8 


The funeral donation in case of the death of 
an employee’s wife is £4. 

No allowance is paid for less than three days’ 
sio^jttess, except in the case of the girl time- 
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workers, who receive sick pay for the first two 
days without a medical certificate, bnt should 
the absence be prolonged beyond this, a doctor’s 
certificate must be obtained, signed from the 
first day of absence from work. All workpeople 
who have been for one month in the employ- 
ment of the Eirm, are eligible to receive sick 
allowance. In the case of absence through 
infectious disease at home or in their lodgings, 
workers receive allowances irrespective of their 
length of service. 

No employee is entitled to receive more 
than twelve weeks’ full sick benefit, and twelve 
weeks’ half benefit, in twelve successive months, 
and the full benefit does not exceed half the 
average weekly wages, except in the case of 
absence through infectious disease, when an 
allowance is made equal to double the ordinary 
scale, provided the average weekly wages are 
not thereby exceeded. 

Eor foremen and forewomen, girl time- 
workers, employees in the Offices, checkweighers 
and store clerks, there are special scales of pay- 
ment during sickness for a certain number of 
weeks, after which period these employees would 
receive sick pay for the remainder of their illness, 
up to twenty-four weeks, in accordance with the 
scale set out above. In the case of foremeD_and 
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forewomen the period, of payment of the special 
scales»can he extended at the discretion of the 
Men’s Works Committee or the G-irls’ Works 
Committee respectively. 

These special scales are as follows : — 

In the Offices in case of sickness full and 
half-wage is given to girls for nine weeks, ac- 
cording to the length of service of the worker, 
from two weeks’ full wage and seven weeks’ half- 
wage to seven weeks’ full wage and two weeks’ 
half-wage, hut no girl worker in the Offices 
receives more than nine weeks’ special sick pay 
in one year unless specially authorized hy the 
Girls’ Works Committee. After the nine weeks’ 
special pay they would in the ordinary course, 
as stated above, receive sick pay according to 
the general scale for the remainder of their 
illness up to twenty-four weeks. A medical 
certificate is required if the worker is away for 
more than two days through illness, and if she 
is sent to a convalescent home at the Firm’s 
expense she only receives half sick pay while 
away. The junior girl clerks under 18 years of 
age are put on time-workers’ scales for sick 
pay after three months’ service. 

Forewomen “ A ” receive pay for twelve 
weeks, according to length of service, from two 
weeks’ fuU wage, and ten weeks’ three-quarter 
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wage, Tip to twelve weeks’ full wage ; and fore- 
women “ B ” receive from two weeks’ fulkwage, 
and ten weeks’ half-wage up to twelve weeks’ 
full wage. 

Time-workers receive seven weeks’ special 
sick pay from one week full, and six weeks’ half- 
"vrage, up to six weeks’ full wage, and one week 
half-wage, according to length of service, after- 
wards receiving sick pay according to the 
general scale. 

The following table shows the details of the 
special rates of pay to girls and women during 
sickness : — 


Forewomen “ A.” * 

Full Wage. 

Three-quarter Wage. 

Under 9 years’ service . . 

2 weeks 

10 weeks 

9 to 12 }, jj • • 

f ’> 

8 „ 

12 „ 16 ,, • • 

6 „ 

6 „ 

15 18 >, JJ • • 

8 „ 

4 „ 

18 „ 21 j, >, • • 

10 „ 

2 „ 

21 and over 

12 „ 



Forewomen 

Full Wage. 

Half Wage. 

Under 9 years’ service . . 

2 weeks 

10 weeks 

9 to 12 JJ JJ • * 

4 „ 

8 „ 

12 jy 15 JJ 55 . . 

6 « 

6 ,, 

15 ,5 18 55 j5 . . 

8 » 

4 „ 

18 55 21 5, ,5 * . 

10 „ 

2 „ 

21 and over ...... 

i 

12 „ 



^ In the case of the continued illness of forewomen a report is sent 
to the G-iiis’ Works Committee, and they would be granted a further 
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Offices/ 

Full Wage. 

Half Wage. 

\ 

Under 9 years’ 

service . . 

■ 

2 weeks 

7 weeks 

9 to 12 „ 

„ . . 

3 

33 

6 ,, 

12 „ 15 „ 

j, . . 

4 

33 

5 „ 

lo 5 , 18 j, 

5 , . * 

5 

33 

4 „ 

18 „ 21 „ 

)J * • 

6 

33 

3 „ 

21 and over . 



7 

33 

2 „ 


Time-workers, ‘ 

Full Wage. 

Half Wage. 

Under 4 years’ service . . 

1 week 

6 weeks 

4 to 8 „ „ . . 

2 weeks 

5 „ 

Q la 

O „ X£i ,, „ • . 

3 „ 

4 „ 

12 „ 16 „ 

4 

3 „ 

16 „ 20 „ 

^ 33 

2 „ 

20 and over 

6 „ 

1 week 


Foremen “ A ” receive pay for twelve weeks, 
from two weeks’ full wage, and ten weeks’ 
three-quarter wage, to twelve weeks’ full wage, 
according to length of service; and foremen 
“ B,” according to their length of service, receive 
from two weeks’ full wage, and seven weeks’ 
three-quarter wage, to seven weeks’ full wage 
and two weeks’ three-quarter wage. 

The payment during sickness for the men in 
the Offices is full wage from two weeks to twelve 
weeks, and four weeks half- wage according to 

period of Ml or part pay, or come on the geneml scale for sick pay, at 
the discroiion of the Committee. 

^ After the specified number of weeks these employees would 
come on the general scale until twenty-four weekly sick payments 
were completed. 
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length of semce. If their length of service 
exceeds twenty years, the special sick allowance 
may he extended at the discretion of the Firm. 

The checkwsighers and store clerks receive 
special sick allowance for six weeks, from one 
week full wage and five weeks’ three-quarter 
wage, up to six weeks’ full wage according to 
length of service. 

The following table sets out the details of 
the special rates of sick pay for men and 
boys : — 


Foremen ” A.” ^ 

Full Wage. 

Three-quarter Wage. 

Under 9 years’ service . . 

2 weeks 

10 weeks 

9 to 12 ,, }j • • 



12 „ 15 ,, . • 



16 ,, 18 )) • • 


4 „ 

18 „ 21 „ „ . . 

10 „ 

2 .. 

21 and over 

12 „ 



Foremen B.” ‘ 

Full Wage. 

Throe-quarter Wage. 

Under 9 years’ service . . 

2 weeks 

7 weeks 

9 to 12 „ „ . . 

^ JJ 

JJ 

12 ,, 15 j, . 1 

t » 

^ JJ 

15 ,, 18 y, jj . . j 


4 „ 

18 f, 21 j, . 1 


■ 3 „ 

21 and over ...... 

7 „ 

i 2 „ 


1 In the case of the continued illness of foremen a report is sent 
to the Men’s Works Committee, and they would be granted a further 
period of Ml or part pay, or come on the general scale for sick pay, at 
the discretion of the Committee. 
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, OiilcesD 

Full Wage. 

Half Wage. 

Under 10 years’ service ' . . 

2 weeks) 


10 to 15 „ . . 

4 „ 

4 weeks 

15 „ 20 „ 

12 1 


Over 20 „ „ . . 

Firm’s discretion 



Clieckweighers' and Stores. ^ 

Full Wage. 

Three-quarter Wage. 

Under 4 years’ service . . 

1 week 

5 weeks 

4 to 8 „ „ 

2 weeks 

4 „ 

8 „ 12 „ 

3 „ 

3 5, 

12 „ rc „ 

4 „ 

2 

10 „ 20 „ 

^ 5J 

1 week 

20 and over 


— 


The claim for sick allowance has to be sent 
to the secretary, within two days of absence 
from work, on a form supplied by the Firm, 
stating the full name, address, check number, 
age, and department of the applicant, and also 
the nature of the illness ; a weekly certificate 
is required as long as the illness continues. 
When ready to resume work another form 
must be sent to the secretary. All these 
notes must be signed and dated by a medical 
man, and countersigned by one of the Works 
doctors. 

Any sick person who requires change of air is 

^ After tlie specified number of weeks these emplo^mes would 
come on the general scale until twenty-four weeks^ sick payments 
were completed. 


0 
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permitted to go away, provided that a oertidoate 
stating the necessity for such a change is sent 
to the secretary. This certificate, which must 
state the address to which the employee is going 
and the duration of the stay, must also be 
signed by a medical man, and countersigned by 
the Works doctor. If an employee has been 
sent to a convalescent home and is desirous of 
obtaining an extension, a certificate from the 
doctor attending the institution, to the effect 
that such an extension is necessary, must be 
forwarded to the secretary. If a girl time- 
worker stays at the Firm’s convalescent home 
during an iUness, a deduction of ten shillings per 
week is made from her sick allowance and paid 
to the convalescent home account, but if this 
amount is more than half the sick pay allowance, 
then the half sick pay only is deducted. 

During the receipt of sick allowance it is 
prohibited to act in any way that may retard 
recovery. The patient is not allowed to be out of 
doors later than 9 o’clock in the evening between 
March 25 and September 25, or after 6 o’clock 
during the remainder of the year, without the 
written permission of the Works doctor. Eefusal 
to see a visitor appointed by the Committee 
renders the employee liable to the loss of sick 
allowance for the week. 
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An employee is also liable to forfeiture of 
sick allowance, if, having already consulted a 
medical man (the Works doctor or any other), 
with reference to any ailment, and having 
received advice and treatment, such employee 
then seeks further advice without first noti- 
fying the doctor who has been already con- 
sulted. 

In the event of death the funeral donation 
is paifi to the nearest relative or legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased, or in the case of the 
death of a wife, to her husband. 

In the case of an infectious disease at the 
home of an employee, he or she is not permitted 
to pass the entrance lodges, or return to work 
for fourteen days, without the written permission 
of one of the Works doctors, or until certified 
by a medical man to be free from infection, and 
such certificate must be countersigned by the 
Works doctor. 

The Firm reserves the right to alter the scale 
of payment and the rules as they think fit, or to 
discontmue the sick benefit scheme without 
notice. 

The table on the following page gives a 
comparative list of payments of sick allowance 
for the years shown, not including funeral dona- 
tions : — 
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Year, 

Men.' 

Sick Allowances. 

1 Women." 

Sick Allowances. 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1903 : 

359 

473 

8 

7 

729 

807 

9 

0 

1904 

410 

487 

0 

7 

722 

925 

18 

8 

1905 i 

: 381 

533 

4 

11 

666 

869 

11 

4 

1906 i 

358 

503 

15 

10 

685 

808 

19 

0 

1907 ' 

; 464 

668 

18 

10 

879 

1106 

14 

2 

1908 

j 556 

803 

17 

2 

922 

1172 

9 

7 

1909 

587 

783 

7 

3 

1030 

1204 

13 

10 

1910 ; 

783 

989 

5 

9 

1317 

1503 

3 

3 

1911 ^ 

905 

1091 

10 

9 

1998 

1638 

6 

9 


Hospital Notes. — In order to mee,t the 
needs of employees requiring special treatment 
the Firm subscribes to most of the local hospitals, 
and a Hospital Notes Joint Committee, com- 
posed of a representative from the Girls’ and 
from the Men’s Works Committees, joined by 
members of the committee of the benefit scheme 
for sick employees, including the doctors, a 
nurse, and a representative of the wages office, 
and the secretary of the sick fund, meet every 
Saturday morning in the surgery, when applica- 
tions for hospital notes are dealt with. These 
aj)plioations can be made personally to the 
Works doctors any morning between 9.30 and 
11 o’clock. Bequests for hospital notes for 
relatives must be made to the secretary in 

^ The rise in the figures, in general, is due to the increased niimher 
of employees each yeai*. ’Fov number of employees in these years, 
see pp, 75, 91, 252, 
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writing. Dispensary notes are granted only to 
men’s wives in addition to employees requiring 
them for personal use. 

The following out-patient notes were granted 
during the past two years : — 


Giels’ Depaetmeht. 


Apr. 1909-Mar. 1910. Apr, 1910-Mar. 1911. 

General Hospital ... 2 5 

Bye Hospital .... 47 48 

Ear and Throat Hospital .37 52 

Dental Hospital .... 1 7 

Orthopaedic and Spinal . 5 9 

Dispensary 2 2 

Men’s Department. 

Apr. 1900-Mar. 1910. Apr. 1910-Mar. 1911. 

General Hospital ... 16 ....... 17 

Eye Hospital .... 40 ....... 48 

Ear and Throat Hospital .54 52 

Dental Hospital .... 6 1 

Orthopaedic and Spinal . 4 9 

Dispensary 10 15 

St. John’s Brine Baths . — 4 


The in-patient tickets supplied to girls in 
1910—11 were 4, and to men 9. The total 
number of tickets presented to employees 
was 282 in 1910-11, as compared with 228 in 
1909-10. 

The Insurance Act.— The Insurance Act 
has been the cause of much serious thought to 
the Firm, owing to its effect upon the existing 
schemes in operation at the Works. The most 
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careful consideration has been given to the Act 
and its probable effect upon the employees. 
Meetings of the men’s and women’s departments 
have been held to discuss the question of forming 
a separate society in connection with the Works, 
for the purpose of insurance, but the Firm, 
without desiring to influence the employees’ 
decision in any way, reluctantly decided that 
for their part, they did not consider it advisable 
to undertake any responsibility with regard to 
the creation of a separate society, as there are 
so many difficulties in the way of carrying this 
on with the hope of any permanent success; 
and the employees themselves in all depart- 
ments, after freely discussing the matter, also 
came to the conclusion that it was inadvisable 
to form such a society. The Firm has had a 
pamphlet prepared and distributed to all em- 
ployees giving a summary of the provisions of 
the Act as they affect the workpeople at 
Bourmulle. 

It has been decided to continue the pre- 
sent sick scheme until January 15, 1913, when 
the sickness benefits under the Act become 
payable. The funeral donations as at present 
paid will be continued as a voluntary gift after 
January 15, 1913; and where there are special 
sickness schemes applicable to certain classes 
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of employees, these are to remain in force until 
such time as benefits become payable under 
the Act. 

The Firm has agreed to continue to pay 
sick benefit to all boys and girls under 16 years 
of age, as these do not receiye sick pay under 
the Insurance Act. 



CHAPTEE VI 


OEGANIZATIOH 

In the chapter on the Education of Employees 
reference was made to the Works Education 
Committee, It was pointed out that it was so 
constituted that the students should be able to 
obtain expert advice, and that the scheme should 
be at once practical and educational in the best 
sense. The Board of Directors, with educational 
experts, and workmen’s representatives, com- 
bine to determine the general policy; experts 
deal with particular problems, the aim being to 
bring the best knowledge available to bear on 
details, and to ensure that this knowledge shall 
be available when the need arises. This com- 
mittee illustrates the principle that runs through 
the whole organization of the business. 

At the centre is the Board of Directors, who 
discuss and settle all general problems con- 
nected with every part of the business, while 
each director speciahzes on some one or two 
departments, and by means of committee or staff 
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organization, keeps Mmself in the closest touch 
with the details as well as the general problems 
of his department. Thus one director deals 
with buying, another with advertisements, and 
others with sales, costs, men’s departments, 
women’s departments, etc. Each department 
has its own staff, many of them specialists, whose 
business it is to know, and to supervise, or cany 
out, their special duties, while at the same time, 
they, are kept in closest touch with the general 
policy and problems of their departments, by the 
committee meeting of their staff or department. 
In each case, the director is chairman of the 
committee, so that he is fully aware of the 
details of his department, while as a member of 
the Board of Directors he represents that depart- 
ment and controls its relation to the general 
business. He brings to the Board of Directors 
any proposals emanating from his committee or 
department, and on the other hand, takes to his 
committee for consideration and discussion the 
various matters that are referred to them before 
being carried out. In this way, all the available 
knowledge of the Firm as a whole, can be brought 
to bear on any point of detail or difficulty when 
required, and no case of difficulty or dislocation 
can arise without it coming to the knowledge of 
the Board of Directors. 
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The operation and effect of this method can 
be illustrated by a description of the constitution 
and function of the Men’s Works Committee, 


Men’s Wobks Committee 

The Men’s Works Committee was inaugu- 
rated by the Firm in 1905. The committee at 
its commencement consisted of ten members 
eight of whom were appointed by the Directors 
from the list of men on Staff “A” and Fore- 
men “A” (i.e. representatives of the Engineer- 
ing Department, the Wages Office, the Costs 
Office, the Chemists, the Buildings Department, 
and the Manufacturing and other important 
departments), and two foremen “ A ” elected by 
the foremen, the whole being presided over by 
one of the directors. 

At first, the work of the committee was not 
very extensive. It included such items as the 
making and revision of Works rules, the inves- 
tigation of complaints received from customers, 
the initiatory arrangements for Works’ exhibi- 
tions, annual gatherings, athletic club sports, 
the arrangement of boys’ gymnasium classes, 
and also the supervision of reports and sta- 
tistics relatmg to various details of the factory 
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administration, and the suggestions received 
through the Suggestion Scheme. 

It will thus be seen that at first the com- 
mittee confined its attention largely to what 
may be considered the social and welfare side of 
the Works, but in the course of time its scope 
was enlarged, since by reason of its representative 
character, it was found to be well adapted to 
deal with other concerns more connected with 
the business side of the En’m. 

In 1908 the committee was wholly appointed 
by the Board, and the two representatives of 
foremen “A,” who were then members, were 
given a permanent position. The range of the 
committee’s duties has gradually increased, and 
now includes, in addition to the duties previously 
specified, supervision of processes of manufacture 
in the men’s departments, responsibility for 
output, organization and oversight of watchmen, 
timekeepers, fire brigade, stores, and various 
trade departments, such as tinsmiths, carpen- 
ters, etc. Some of the earlier duties have now 
been transferred to special committees, such as 
the Education Committee and Suggestion Com- 
mittee. 

The committee meets on Monday mornings, 
each member having received the agenda by 
the previous Friday morning, thus allowing 
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sufficient time for eacli one to put in order 
the Tarious matters which have been deputed 
to him. 

The duties of the committee are not the 
active superiuteudcrco of the departments, but 
since the daily work of the members brings 
them into direct and intimate relations with the 
work of the departments they represent, the 
committee acts in an advisory and consultative 
capacity. Any difficulties arising in the work 
or arrangements of a minor character, are dealt 
with at once by the individual placed in control 
of the department, and any matters of an urgent 
nature by the director concerned ; but where 
time and the nature of the difficulty allow, the 
matter is discussed in the Men’s Committee, in 
many cases by the request of the Board of 
Directors. 

There are four standing sub-committees, 
dealing with Works holidays, Accidents, Allot- 
ment gardens, and Sick Benefit, and other 
special sub-committees are appointed from time 
to time. In matters of a decidedly technical 
character which concern particular departments, 
the sub-committee appointed is, of course, com- 
posed of members who are most competent to 
go fully into the question by reason of their 
knowledge of the subject. 
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The Summer Party Committee/ which acts 
iu conjunction with the G-irls’ Works Com- 
mittee and the Men’s Suggestion Committee, 
reports to the Men’s Works Committee, and in 
the case of the latter, all suggestions accepted 
are first submitted to it for approval. The 
Men’s Works Committee appoints three members 
to the Summer Party Committee and two 
members to the Men’s Suggestion Committee. 

In addition to the other items coming 
within the scope of this body, the following 
also may be mentioned : — 

Plans. — All plans for new buildings, for ex- 
tension of and alterations to old buildings, for 
the purchase and erection of new machinery, in 
short, any work which would necessitate the draw- 
ing up of plans, is first submitted for considera- 
tion to the Men’s Works Committee. Taking 
into account the constitution of the committee, 
the advantages to be derived from this course 
are obvious. The plans are critically examined, 
and if necessary, suggestions are made for their 
improvement. When accepted as satisfactory, 
they are passed on to the Board for consideration 
and final decision. 

Holidays. — The proposals for the length of 

^ This comioittee organizes the Annual Gathering of Employees 
(see p. 237). 
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the varioTis holidays, inolTidiiig the summer holi- 
days, are suggested to the Board by this committee. 

Night and Sunday Inspection of Works. 
— This is a duty taken in rotation by members 
of the committee, •who make a round of the 
whole of the Works, and report upon the con- 
dition in -which the rooms, the passages, etc., 
are found, and make any suggestions for their 
improvement. One useful purpose such visits 
of inspection serve, is that of keeping in touch 
with the watchmen on duty. 

Inspection of Ladders, Tunnels, Arches, 
Skylights, Bridges, Beams, and Fire Appli- 
ances. — Those appointed to examine the above 
report in the same way to the committee. 

Recreation Grounds and Buildings. — 
The Men’s Works Committee are responsible 
for the state and condition of the Men’s Recre- 
ation grounds and buildings, and permanent 
improvements and alterations to them, but the 
Athletic Club controls and manages these so 
far as their use is concerned. 

In addition to the foregoing, this body deals 
every week with any current business which 
may arise, many such questions being referred 
to it by the Board. 

Distress Cases. — It sometimes hajppens 
that an employee is incapacitated by illness for 
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a considerable period, and consequently runs 
out of the benefits provided by the Sick Benefit 
Scheme. Such cases amongst the men are 
reported to the Men’s Works Committee, and 
inquiries are then made as to the financial posi- 
tion of such employee. Should he be found to 
be in need, a grant is made of a fixed sum per 
week for a definite period, at the expiration of 
which the case is again considered, and if neces- 
sary a further grant is made for another period, 
and so on. The Board has given power to the 
committee to make grants up to £5 in any one 
case for a term not exceeding six months. Any 
further action would need special permission 
from the Board. 

The Men’s Works Committee is also directly 
responsible for granting permission for voluntary 
collections within the Works. If for any reason 
the employees wish to subscribe for the benefit 
of any of their fellow-employees such permission 
is granted by the committee, if it is satisfied 
that a collection is necessary or advisable. In 
order, however, to avoid any suggestion of 
compulsion as regards contributions to these 
funds, sealed boxes are provided, on the outside 
of which is affixed a notice stating the object 
of such collection, and this box is taken round 
to the departments included in the permit, by a 
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lad not exceeding sixteen years of age. • It is 
not considered advisable that a foreman, or any 
one in authority, should solicit gifts of this kind. 

The Men’s Works Committee appoints one 
of its members each week, usually the secretary, 
to attend the Q-iiis’ Works Committee to take 
forward such matters as concern the latter com- 
mittee and bring forward to his own committee 
matters referred to it by the G-irls’ Works 
Committee. This delegation forms the. con- 
necting link between these two bodies. 

One important point must not be omitted, 
namely, that any expenditure of funds beyond 
a specified amount must be sent to the Board 
for sanction. This principle also holds good 
in many other matters. When a question of 
policy arises upon which the committee con- 
siders there is any doubt as to the Board’s 
opinion, or what might be their opinion if the 
facts were before them, then the whole matter 
is placed before the Board, together with the 
committee’s recommendations, the final settle- 
ment resting with the Board. 

This method of working has proved very 
satisfactory. The chairman of the committee is 
a director, and this of itself acts as an effective 
safeguard upon the decisions of the committee, 
or the committal of the Firm to any policy. 
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Gibls’ Woeks Committee. 

The Girls’ Works Committee has been in 
existence since 1905, and it was formed for the 
administration of matters in connection with 
the departments in which girls are employed at 
the Works. It is composed of ten members, 
two of whom are elected annually by the fore- 
women as their representatives ; one is a member 
of and represents the Men’s Works Committee; 
and the remainder, including the lady doctor, 
are appointed by the Board of Directors. The 
chairman is one of the directors. The com- 
mittee meets each week during the year, except- 
ing at holiday times. 

The duties of the committee are very varied, 
and, as in the case of the Men’s Works Com- 
mittee, certain departments are allotted to each 
member, who is responsible for reporting on 
them to the committee. 

The following are some of the subjects with 
which the Girls’ Works Committee deals : — 

Suggestions.— All the suggestions received 
from the girls’ departments during the week 
are discussed and considered, and instructions 
are given for the carrying out of any adopted 
suggestion.^ 

^ See Suggestion Scheme, p. 212 et $e%, 

P 
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Complaints. — The committee investigates 
oases of complaint as to faulty work or material, 
and also grievances of women employees received 
tbrongh the Suggestion Scheme. It makes 
recommendations as to rates of wages, and the 
improvement of conditions in the Works, etc. 

Plans. — All plans of additional hnildings 
and extensions, and of proposed alterations to 
rooms in girls’ departments, are examined by 
this committee, and passed by it, before being 
submitted to the Board for consideration and 
final decision. 

Staff. — The committee fills vacancies as 
they occur in the staff of forewomen and under- 
forewomen by sending in nominations for the 
approval of the Board. It conducts periodical 
examinations for those who wish to qualify as 
under-forewomen, and selects from the list of 
those who have passed the examination, those 
who are best qualified for work of this kind. 

Improvements in Organization. — The 
committee considers improvements in organiza- 
tion, such as the standardizing of utensils, the 
efficient supply of materials, the provision of 
additional machines, and lighting, also such 
matters as the limit of weight to be carried by 
girls. 

Accidents. — ^All accidents occurring in the 
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girls’ deportments are reported to the com- 
mittee, which decides whether the injured girl 
shall receive sick pay in addition to accident pay. 

Fire Drill. — The committee is responsible 
for the arrangements for fire drill in the girls’ 
departments. In order that the girls may learn 
the right exit, and the right method of leaving 
the room in case of fire, this committee conducts 
periodical drills. A bonus is given to each 
forewoman whose department has been &ee 
from hre for six months, and the Girls’ Works 
Committee has the passing of these fire pay- 
ments each half-year, and the assessing of the 
amounts. 

Distress Cases. — The committee investi- 
gates the cases of girls who are away through 
illness and are out of sick benefit, and on the 
recommendation of the doctor, special allow- 
ances are made for periods from one to three 
months as the case requires. A limit is made 
of M in any one case, as in the men’s distress 
oases. 

Reports.— -All reports from the girls’ de- 
partments referring to waste, spoilt work, etc., 
and also the reports from the retiring-room 
attendant, and from the Girls’ Convalescent 
Home are received by this committee. The 
committee also receives reports on any overtime 
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worked in the various departments, and is thus 
a check against overtime being worked. 

Inspection. — The members of the committee 
periodically inspect dressing-rooms, dining- 
rooms, lavatories, kitchen, baths, gymnasium, 
stores, etc,, and report as to their cleanliness, 
and as to the necessity for any repairs, alter- 
ations, etc. They also periodically inspect the 
girls’ recreation grounds. 

In some of the rooms, especially among the 
younger girls, the committee has arranged that 
the girls should from time to time sing together 
for about half an hour while at work. 

It will be seen that the duties of -the Girls’ 
Works Committee are largely parallel to those 
of the Men’s Committee, the former, of course, 
being confined to matters affecting the girls. 


Suggestion Scheme. 

A Suggestion Scheme was inaugurated in 
May, 1902, in order to induce and encourage 
employees to make suggestions concerning the 
welfare both of the business and of them- 
selves. The directors desired that all the 
workers at Bournville should take an active 
interest in their work and environment, and 
they invited suggestions on any matter, whether 
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connected with the efficient working of the 
business, or the comfort of the employees. 
Although the Firm had always made every en- 
deavour to keep their methods as up-to-date 
as possible, they felt that those who were 
actively engaged in the various operations in 
the Works, by virtue of their experience, could 
often point out improvements which would be 
valuable in the progressive organization of the 
business. Experience has proved that the com- 
mencement of this scheme was a wise step, and 
the co-operation of the employees in this con- 
nection has been very helpful. 

Suggestions are invited on the various mat- 
ters indicated under the following headings ; — 

1. New or improved goods. 

2. Improvement in method of manufacture. 

3. Suggestions appertaining to advertisements or methods 

likely to increase sales. 

4. Improvements with reference to management. 

5. Suggestions affecting the social well-being, Athletic 

and other clubs, Societies, Libraries, Magazine, etc. 

6. Any suggestion of whatever character so long as it 

bears some relation to, or is connected with, the 

Works at Bournvilie. 

Two committees have been appointed under 
the scheme, one for the consideration of sug- 
gestions made by the men, and the other for 
the consideration of suggestions made by the 
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girls. Each, committee has a separate secretary, 
and under no circumstances is a girl’s sug- 
gestion considered by the men’s committee or 
vice ve7'sd. The chairman of the men’s sug- 
gestion committee is appointed by the Firm, 
two of the members are representatives of the 
Men’s Works Committee, two members are 
elected by ballot to represent the foremen (one 
of these represents the manufacturing depart- 
ments’ foremen and the other the trades depart- 
ments’ foremen), and three members are elected 
by the ballot of the employees, one of these 
being a trades’ representative, one a manu- 
facturing representative, and one an office re- 
presentative. Five of the members of this 
committee of eight are therefore elected by 
ballot. There are no co-opted or ex-ofiS.oio 
members. In the case of the girls’ departments, 
as already stated, the Ghis’ Works Committee 
deals with the suggestions. 

The work of these committees is allotted with 
great care in order to ensure that each member 
shall be responsible for reporting upon sug- 
gestions concerning the work in which he or 
she has practical knowledge. This is a most 
important provision; if suggestions are to be 
given fair and proper consideration they must 
be reported upon by those who understand the 
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particular section of work to which, the sug- 
gestion refers. 

A suggestion box, provided with a specially 
printed duplicate book, is placed in every depart- 
ment. The employees write out their sugges- 
tions or complaints in the book, filling in their 
name, check number, department and date. 
The duplicate copies are then torn out of the 
book, one being kept for reference by the person 
making the suggestion, and the other put 
through the opening into the suggestion box. 
The boxes are opened each day by the secretaries 
and the suggestions collected. 

In the ofl&ce the suggestions are numbered 
consecutively and dated with an automatic date- 
stamp. An acknowledgment is sent to each 
person, in a closed envelope, to the effect that 
the suggestion has been received, and that a 
report will be forwarded as soon as it has been 
considered. The suggestions are then entered 
in a book in numerical order, with the name and 
particulars of the suggestor. A report form, 
omitting the identity of the suggestor, is sent to 
the member of the committee who is responsible 
for reports on suggestions from the particular 
department or class of work concerned. When 
the suggestion is received by this member of 
the committee it is given careful consideration, 
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and the head of the department concerned is 
consulted. Both these opinions, whether they 
are in agreement or not, are then reported to 
the committee. 

The committees meet once a week, members 
having been previously provided with a copy of 
the suggestions which it is recommended should 
be adopted, declined, or left for the committee’s 
consideration, and any queries raised are dis- 
cussed. Occasionally suggestions are carried 
forward to the next meeting, one or "two 
members being appointed to look into them in 
the meantime, and to submit a further report. 
In all cases of difference of opinion a vote is 
taken. 

Suggestors are then informed whether their 
suggestions have been adopted or declined. 
When a girl’s suggestion is accepted, one shilling 
is paid for it on the following Friday, the 
girl filling in a receipt form provided, and hand- 
ing it to the secretary when applying at the 
Suggestion OfS.ce. This payment is made to 
the girls quite independently of the prizes 
awarded for suggestions at the end of every 
half-year. When a suggestion is declined, the 
reason for this is stated as far as possible. 

In the case of an adopted suggestion, an 
order is at once issued for the carrying out of 
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the idea, and a month afterwards a note is sent 
to the foreman or forewoman of the department 
concerned, inquiring if the suggestion has been 
carried out satisfactorily, and also what is esti- 
mated to be the value of it to the Firm or to 
the employees, and the report obtained is entered 
by the side of the suggestion. A form is also 
sent to the suggestor asking whether the idea 
has been carried out to his or her satisfaction, and 
what he or she considers has been its success. A 
member of the committee is invited to reply to 
the same queries upon each suggestion adopted, 
and the committee, in considering what prize 
shall be awarded for the suggestion, have there- 
fore two independent reports of the value of it. 
The name of the suggestor is known only to the 
secretary until the prize distribution. 

At the end of every six months the whole of 
the suggestions accepted during that period are 
drawn up on a special list, together with any 
that were deferred from the previous half-year,^ 
and all the reports received on them. The 
general principle of awarding prizes is to ascer- 
tain the value of the suggestion in saving of 
time, labour or material. The final lists are 


^ Suggestions are deferred for some special reason, that the 
work was not quite completed and the value could not therefore be 
reported upon. 
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placed before tbe Firm for their approval. No 
prize is awarded unless the suggestion has been 
carried out and found practicable. All sugges- 
tions are regarded as confidential and are the 
property of the Firm. If a suggestor has, in the 
meantime, left the employ of the Firm the prize 
is still awarded, unless the cause of leaving has 
been very serious misconduct. A social gather- 
ing of prize winners is generally held at the 
Works at the half-yearly distribution of prizes. 

It is always open to a suggestor who has not 
been satisfied when his suggestion has been 
declined, to send it in again, preferably by a 
letter to the secretary. The committee are 
always glad to reconsider a suggestion, and to 
meet any doubts a suggestor may have, and 
they invite an inquiry from the suggestor when- 
ever it is felt that a suggestion has not been 
clearly understood. 

There is no doubt that the efficiency of the 
Works at Bournville is assisted by the Sug- 
gestion Scheme, and it has been found that 
the good acoomphshed, is not only in the 
pecuniary value to the Firm or to the suggestor, 
but also in the development of the mental and 
creative power, which makes both men and girls 
more efficient and valuable workers, and fosters 
an intelligent independence. 
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.In order to give an added stimulus to the 
Suggestion Scheme, a Championship Shield is 
now offered to he competed for by the various 
men’s departments at the Works. The depart- 
ment gaining the highest percentage of sug- 
gestions, or value of prizes in relation to the 
number of men in the department, are the 
half-yearly holders of the shield. 

The following summaries show the progress 

of the scheme since its commencement : — 

» 

GIELS’ SUGGESTION SCHEME. 

COMPAEATIYE STATEMENT SHOWING PrOGKESS OF SCHEME SINCE ITS 

Commencement. 



rCcuiVuu. 

Number 

accepted. 

Number 

declined. 

Carried 

forward. 

Previously 

considered. 

Amount 

awarded.^ 

1902, Oct. 31 

325 

per 
cent. 
170 = 52 

135 

38 


& 

27 

5 . 

10 

d. 

0 

1903, Apr. 30 

1092 

358 = 33 

680 

29 



51 

5 

0 

1903, Oot. 31 

1062 

354=33 

708 

53 



48 

15 

0 

1904, Apr. 80 

1000 

368=37 

632 

31 



54 

7 

6 

1904, Oct. 31 i 

887 

240=27 

648 

29 



36 

15 

0 

1905, Apr. 30 

1322 

330 = 25 

775 

53 

217 

32 

0 

0 

1905, Oct. 31 

720 

200=27 

402 

48 

118 

32 

0 

0 

1906, Apr. 30 

830 

272 = 32 

477 

66 

81 

62 

7 

6 

1900, Oct, 31 

1730 

665=32 

1020 

113 

145 

44 

15 

0 

1907. Apr. 30 

1379 

231 = 16 

1070 

43 

53 

40 

0 

0 

1007, Oct. 31 

1073 

264=24 

740 

: 35 

43 : 

33 

15 

0 

1908, Apr. 30 

1306 

359=27 

867 

I 31 

49 

50 

10 

0 

1908, Oct. 31 

1023 

296 = 28 

; 515 

80 

43 

56 

0 

0 

1909, Apr. 30 

1323 

200=15 

1034 

51 

38 

44 

0 

0 

1909, Oct. 31 

1448 

290 = 20 

888 

142 

128 

: 40 

0 

0 

1910', Apr. 30 

1441 

1 322 = 22 

825 

91 

203 

37 

0 

74- 

1910, Oct. 31 

1217 

^ 306 = 25 

706 

87 

140 

31 

5 

0" 

1911, Apr. 30 

1485 

371=25 

1131 

182 

51 

35 

12 

6 

1911, Oct. 31 

1192 

285 = 24 

840 

35 

30 

32 

6 lOJ- 

1912, Apr. 30 

1700 

418 =24^ 

1100 

54 

130 

31 

10 

0^ 


i These amounts are exclusive of the shilling acknowledgment sent to 
each girl whose suggestion is accepted. 
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MEN’S SUGGESTION SCHEME. 

OoJiPAEmvE Statemeot shotting Pkogeess op Scheme since its 

COMMEKCE^EENT. 


Half year 
ending. 

! 

Total 

received.’ 

«nr;:7c?tior;?^ 
iVCi-ivLd 
prc-A-loiisly ' 
considered. 

and 

COIiS'dti’C-d. 

Suggestions 

accepted. 

Suggestions 

declined. 

Amounts 

awarded. 

1902, Oct. 31 

1903, Apr. 30 
1903, Oct. 31 
190 4. Apr. 30 
190-4; Oor. 31 
1905, Apr. 30 

1905, Oct. 31 
1003, A or. 30 

1906, Oct. 31 

1907, Apr. 30 

1907, Oct. 31 
190S. Apr. 30 

1908, Oct. 31 

1909, Apr. 30 

1909, Oct. 31 

1910, Apr. 30 

1910, Oct. 31 

1911, Apr. 30 

1911, Oct. 31 

1912, Apr. 30 

279 

1710 

1631 

1914 

1005 

1603 

1053 

974 

1708 

1653 

1450 

1349 

1182 

1252 

1725 

1938 

1399 

1912 

1164 

1313 

141 

163 

119 

131 

303 

214 

135 

94 
147 
213 
227 
218 
244 
. 158 
205 

890 

855 

1577 

1350 

1236 

1214 

1088 

1105 

1512 

1770 

1181 

1668 

1006 

1108 

per 

cent. 

142 = 51 

673 = 39 

570 = 38 
486=25 
270=25 

382 = 24 

286 = 27 

255 = 29 

466 = 29 

403 = 30 

392 = 27 

282=23 

300=27-5 

447=40-2 

580=33-62 

536=27-65 

416=29-7 

469=24-5 

460 = 38-66 

428 = 32-59 

119 

1003 

942 

1293 

729 

921 

490 

627 

1060 

874 

719 

646 

652 

670 

754 

1366 

914 

964 

540 

894 

& s. d, 

54 5 0 
118 5 0 
122 6 0 
89 15 0 

86 0 0 
-108 17 6 
18 7 6 
97 5 0 
73 7 6 
77 15 6 

69 2 0 

70 15 0 
73 2 6 

161 0 0 
160 16 0 
1-24 7 6 
168 10 74 
116 17 6" 
112 10 0 
141 12 6 



CHAPTEE VII 


EEOBEATIVE AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The value of the development of the employees 
socially has always been recognized by the Firm. 
In the early days, before the Works were moved 
from Birmingham to Bournville, the recreation 
of the employees was encouraged, and cricket 
matches were played by the principals and the 
staff. Half a dozen employees would be liberated 
for one afternoon a week and instructed to go to 
a local park with a football ; and an old employee 
remembers that when skating could be indulged 
in, and there was no great pressure of work, the 
appearance of one of the principals with his 
skates was a sure sign that the employees would 
be allowed a half-day’s skating. The clerk’s 
spring outing and the girls’ outing were also 
annual affairs fifty years ago. 

On the removal of the Works to Bournville 
in 1879, sport and outdoor games were still 
further encouraged ; a recreation ground was 
set apart for men, and in the course of time the 
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services of a coach, were secured for cricket. 
G-ardens were also put at the disposal of the 
employees, and prizes were offered for the best 
results. Girls were given the use of a play- 
ground and a cultivated garden for rest and 
recreation, and cooking classes were also arranged 
for them. 

At the present time there are a large number 

of social institutions, which constitute the 

recreative side of the Works. The various 

£ 

activities are not under a single organization, 
and the management of them is generally 
separate and distinct. The varied objects and 
the magnitude of the schemes necessitate this 
separation, but behind them all is the concep- 
tion of the essential unity of the whole.' 

Athletic Clubs. — Athletic sports and games 
at BournviUe are organized through separate 
clubs, the BournviUe Athletic Club for men and 
youths, the Bourn ville Girls’ Athletic Club, while 
the BournviUe Youths’ Club extensively supple- 
ments the organization of the out-door pursuits 
of its members. 

Athletic Club . — The annual subscription 
to the men’s club is 5s. a year, those under 18 
paying 3s., and about 1300 of the employees 
are members. The scope of the club is shown 
in the foUowing analysis of its games 
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Teams. 

Matches 
played 1911. 

Association Football 

. . 6 . 

. 120 

Engby Football . . . 

. - 2 . 

. 45 

Hockey 

, . 2 . 

. 35 

Cricket 

. . 3 . 

. 54 

Bowling 

. . 2 . 

. 40 

Water Polo 

. . 2 . 

. 12 

Tennis 

. . 1 . 

4 


17 

310 


Interclepartmental cricket raatckes take place, 
and most of the football teams take part in the 
various league competitions of Birmingham and 
district. 

There is also a snecessful fishing section, 
■with a membership of about 200 men, and fre- 
quent visits are paid to the angling resorts of 
the district. 

The men’s grounds are more than twelve 
acres in extent, and have been laid out for out- 
door games. There is a pavilion and gym- 
nasium fitted with dressing-rooms and hot and 
cold shower baths, and there is also an open-air 
bath with covered dressing-rooms. The use of 
the gymnasium and the open-air swimming bath 
is shared by the physical training classes referred 
to in the chapter on the Education of Employees. 

The men’s club manages its own affairs 
through an elected executive committee, and 
maintains the grounds and pavilion which the 
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Firm has put at its disposal. At the annual 
meeting of this oluh in July, 1911, the director 
who was in the chair said, that after careful 
thought and an analysis of the figures, the Firm 
had come to the conclusion that it would be 
better for the club itself to manage the 
men’s recreation ground and pavilion. The 
average cost of the ground and pavilion to the 
Firm during the previous three years had been 
£720, and the Firm had decided to place this 
annually in the club’s funds, together with a 
capitation grant of 45. for each member. The 
Firm had no idea of stinting the club, but 
thought it might be possible by giving them 
the money, that they would make a wider use 
of it. The larger the number of members the 
better pleased would the Firm be. The mem- 
bership of the club in July, 1912, was 1299. 

The club has its annual sports meeting, and 
many open events are held which are entered by 
local athletic clubs. 

The Girls' Athletic Cluh is a similar organi- 
zation, being self-managed through an elected 
executive committee. The lady physical training 
instructors engaged in connection with the 
gymnasium^ are expected, as part of their 

^ The physical training and swimming classes are all organized by 
the Works School Committee. 
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duties, to take an active part in the organi- 
zation of the games. 

Picturesque grounds, more than 12 acres in 
extent, are set apart for the recreation of the 
girls, a portion being reserved for the require- 
ments of the organized games. 

An y girl in the works may join the club 
by paying an entrance fee of %d. and an annual 
subscription of 2s. The membership varies 
between 400 and 600 from the winter to the 
summer session, and is drawn chiefly from the 
younger girls. 

Throughout the whole year, games are organ- 
ized during the girls’ dinner-hour and on Satur- 
day afternoons. The organized sports during 
the winter are hookey and net-ball; cricket, 
tennis and croquet are played during the summer 
months. Interdepartmental matches are ar- 
ranged in all these games, and also matches 
between the BournviUe Grirls’ Athletic Club and 
the principal ladies’ clubs in and around Bir- 
mingham. In the 1911-12 season, 98 matches 
were played by the five hockey teams, and there 
were thus frequently no fewer than 55 Bom’nviUe 
girls on Saturday afternoon on the hookey field. 
Seventeen cricket matches were played by the 
three teams, while a number of net-baH contests 
were fought by the two net-ball teams. 


Q 
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Fancy national dancing, Old English, Country 
and Morris dancing, of wMch a speciality is 
made, is provided for club members, and many 
girls take part in tbe dances. 

Members of tbe club bave classes in swim- 
ming set apart for those who are non-swimmers, 
and for those more advanced in tbe art there 
are elementary and advanced life-saving classes. 
Water-polo and team-swimming are also features 
of tbe swimming practice, and sports are held 
annually in connection with these. 

There are also voluntary classes in gym- 
nastics, divided into a four years’ course, for club 
members. A physical training test for certifi- 
cates and medals is held at the end of each year, 
and members who have made the required num- 
ber of attendances may enter for these awards. 

A social evening is held annually at Christ- 
mas-time, when entertainments are arranged by 
the members themselves, and much musical 
and dramatic talent is displayed. 

In connection with swimming, the records 
show that during 1911 no fewer than 630 girls 
and 98 men and boys learned to swim, through 
the compulsory and voluntary classes. The 
number since 1905, when the large baths were 
opened, approaches 2000. A number of men, 
youths and girls enter annually for the tests of 
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the Eoyal Life-Saving Society, and are successful 
in winning a large number of awards. 

Youths' Club . — The Youths’ Club, which was 
founded in 1900, is an organization carried on 
for the benefit of the youths employed at the 
Bourn ville Offices and Works, and is open to all 
youths from 14 to 21 years of age. 

The subscription is 9d. half-yearly for mem- 
bers under 18 years of age, and Is. 6d. half- 
yearly for those over that age. The member- 
ship, which was 107 at the end of the first year, 
was 340 at the end of 1911. 

The Club Eooms, which are provided by the 
Firm free of cost, include games rooms, reading 
room, library, museum, and class rooms. 

The library is free to all the members. 

The following is an example of the annotated 
catalogue of the boys’ section of the Library : — 


No. Author. Title. Suh-title or Note. 

All 7 Scott, Sir W. . “ Waveiiey ” The Eising of Prince 

Charles Edward in 
1745. 

A644 Connor, Ealph . “ Black Eoek ” North American Lumber 

Camps. 

A643 Coke, Pesmond T. ‘‘ The Bending A tale of Shrewsbury 

of a Twig ” School, 

F900 Buskin, John . . ‘^Sesame and Essays on reading; the 

Lilies” training of boys and 

gilds ; and the mystery 
of life. 

F913 Carlyle, Thomas . ^TastandPre- The ancient Monk and 

sent ” the modern Worker. 
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A number of books have lately been added dealing 
with the different trades carried on in the Works. 

The Eeading Eoom has a lantern sheet and 
platform at one end for the winter weekly 
lectures, etc. Concerts and social evenings are 
also held in it. Magazines and books are 
provided and very well used. Lectures are 
given voluntarily by local ladies and gentlemen, 
and are generally on literary, biographical, and 
topographical subjects. Special courses are also 
arranged on such subjects as Municipal G-overn- 
ment. Gardening, Physiology, etc. 

The Eeading Circle holds its meetings 
during the winter, when such books as “ Alton 
Locke,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Idylls of 
the King,” “Paradise Lost,” and text-books on 
English Literature, etc., are read and discussed 
by the members. 

The indoor games include bagatelle, ping- 
pong, draughts, and chess, and the competitions 
which are arranged periodically are carried on 
with great zest. 

The Museum contains geological and ento- 
mological specimens, etc., to which the members 
are invited to contribute. 

The Class Eoom is used in the afternoons 
for the special classes held for the apprentices,^ 

^ See Chapter on Education of Employees, p 64, 
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and in the evenings by those members who 
wish to have a quiet room in which to do the 
homework set at the local evening classes. 

The outdoor pursuits include football, cricket, 
cycling, and rambling. In 1911 there were 
three cricket teams, and eight football teams, 
60 cricket and 243 football matches being 
played. Eambles are taken during the winter 
either to Birmingham to see places of historic 
or industrial interest, art galleries, etc., or into 
the country, visiting old churches, houses, Eoman 
roads or other places of interest. The cycle runs, 
which are arranged for the summer months, are 
to places similar in character but farther afield. 

The Annual Summer Camp is one of the 
most important features of the Club work. The 
Camp is held at the seaside for ten days during 
the Works summer hohdays, at the end of 
Jul/ and the first week in August, the following 
places having in turn been visited : — Hunstan- 
ton, Pwllheli, Llanfairfechan, Fairbourne near 
Barmouth, Dunster near Minehead, Borth near 
Aberystwith, Dawlish, and Benllech Bay in 
Anglesey. Last year’s party numbered 142. 
The members pay three-quarters of the cost, and 
the balance is made up out of money granted 
by the Firm. The charges vary according to 
age, as follows : — 
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s. d* 

For members tinder 17 years of age , . , 17 6 

„ of 17 and 18 years of age 22 6 

5 , „ 19 and 20 „ 27 6 

This is incltisive of railway fares as well as cost 
of maintenance. Every member of the party 
takes a tarn at fatigue duty, and assists in pre- 
paring the meals. Eambles to places of interest 
in the neighbourhood, boating excursions (for 
which the members pay extra) and cricket 

matches with local teams, all add to the 
interest of camp life. As nearly all the inem- 
bers can swim, the sea-bathing is an important 
feature, great care being taken to ensure safety. 

The cost of the Club is about ^460 a year 
including the annual Camp, but not including 
the buildings, which are provided and maintained 
by the Eirm. About £250 of the cost is con- 
tributed by the members, and the remainder 
by the Firm. Voluntary helpers render very 
valuable assistance in organization and super- 
vision, and the Club is fortunate in having a 
number of admirable assistants in this direction. 

There has been a very marked improvement 
both in the mental and the physical type of 
youth working at Bournville since the Club was 
started, and in this the influence of the Club 
has a decided share. It is considered that this 
branch of social work is of great value because 
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of the help that is given to the immature 
worker at the most receptive age. The Club 
performs an educational function in the broadest 
sense, and is complementary to the work of 
the evening school. The playrooms at the 
Club, and the facilities it gives for outdoor 
sport, provide an outlet for a lad’s animal spirits, 
while at the same time they have a disciplinary 
value. The library, reading circle, debates, 
lectures, etc., have a special value because the 
boys use them of their own free will. The 
Club creates a feeling of unity and breaks down 
the artificial divisions between Office and Works, 
and also maintains esjprit de corps. 

The Clerks’ Social Club is managed by a 
committee elected by the Office Staff. A club 
house for the clerks has been in existence a 
number of years ; it consists of a reading room, 
which is provided with papers, a billiard room, 
etc. Billiard handicaps and whist and cribbage 
tournaments are frequently held. 

The Foremen’s Club, — This is a similar 
institution to the Clerks’ Club, its chief social 
activities being billiards and other games. 
Apart from these, the Club provides a centre 
for the discussion of matters of interest to 
the foremen, and in this respect fulfils a very 
useful purpose. 
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Camera Club. — Boumville Works has been 
wonderfully successful with its Camera Club, 
considering the comparatively small number 
of people from which to draw members for a 
photographic society. The Club is one of the 
largest “ district societies ” in the country, 
having between ninety and a hundred members. 
The Firm has always been ready to provide 
prizes for competitions to induce an interest in 
photography, and the Works magazine holds 
such a competition nearly every month. ' The 
Club has been affiliated to the Eoyal Photo- 
graphic Society, and is linked with the Midland 
Federation of Photographic Clubs. It holds 
an annual exhibition, and its members compete 
in the open classes of other Clubs in. various 
parts of the country. Inducement has been 
offered to members to take up record work of 
places of historical interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and to use their hobby as the handmaiden 
of some science like botany, but, as in the case 
of the majority of Clubs, the preference is for 
pictorial work, and there is reason to believe 
that the Camera Club has done much to stimu- 
late an interest in art among its members. 

The Musical Society. — This society em- 
braces a number of sections, managed much in 
the same way as the Men’s Athletic Club. The 
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whole is the growth of many years, instruments 
having been put at the disposal of a few musical 
employees in very early days. A qualified. 
Director of Music, appointed in 1908, undertakes 
the duties of conductor to the Orchestral Society, 
the Brass Band, and the Choral Society. He 
conducts classes in voice production and sing- 
ing, and also teaches various musical instru- 
ments. The membership of the society is dis- 
tributed as follows : — 


Orchestral Society 38 

Brass Band 30 

Mandoline and Banjo Band .... 17 
Choral Society 100 


185 

The average attendance at the Theory Class is 
12, and at the Instrumental Class about 10. 

Seven pubMc concerts are given during the 
year at the Works, at which there is an average 
attendance of 1200. Several charitable institu- 
tions iu the district have benefited by the 
proceeds from special concerts on their behalf. 

Bournville Women Workers’ Social 
Service League. — This was estabhshed in 
June, 1910, and the membership is now about 
650. The object of the league is to assist in 
the improvement of conditions in the lives of 
women working in the factories of Birmingham 
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and district. It gives to its members op^or- 
tnnities for bringing pleasure into tbe lives of 
these women by personal service ; and by 
financial assistance it largely helps to support 
the Birmingham Women Workers’ Organization 
Committee, which aims at the improvement of 
the conditions of women workers in the Bir- 
mingham district by industrial and social 
education, and by trade union organization. 
Three members of the league are appointed on 
the committee of this organization, and the 
funds contributed by the league have enabled 
the committee to secure the services of an 
organizing secretary for trade union work. 

During the summer, the league has several 
times entertained parties of Birmingham work- 
ing girls in the grounds at Bournville, when 
athletic and swimming displays have been given, 
and games of net-ball, etc., have been played. 
On these occasions tea is provided by the 
members ; the tables are decorated very daintily, 
and the visitors are afterwards entertained with 
Morris and other dances, the hostesses doing 
their best to teach their guests, so that all can 
join in. The festivities generally close with 
singing, and flowers and chocolates are often 
given to the girls when leaving. 

For the outside social activities there is a 
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bapd of workers who give voluntary help to 
clubs for working girls in Birmingham. They 
teach the girls plain sewing, blouse-making, 
musical drill, club swinging, Morris dancing, 
swimming, etc. The help of the members of 
the league is much valued, and the regularity 
and punctuality of their attendance each week 
is greatly prized by the girls and by the leaders 
of the clubs. Many appreciative letters have 
been received as to the value of this assist- 
ance, from one of which the following quotation 
is given : — “ ... It would be quite impossible 
to hold the drill classes without the help of our 
friends -from Bournville. They come most 
regularly and teach a rather wayward band 
of maidens to step lightly and gracefully in 
the quaint old English style known as Morris 
dancing. Many of the girls have become quite 
adepts at the art, others still have room for 
improvement, but they enter into it with such 
whole-hearted enjoyment, that it must more 
than repay our friends for their trouble. On 
sewing nights, we try plain and fancy needle- 
work, from the re-footing of old stockings, and 
making of garments, to really pretty and in- 
tricate stitches in coloured silks put into table 
centres and cushion covers. We have been 
asked to cat fashionable gowns according to the 
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latest French style, or to make evening wraps.or 
fancy blouses, but needless to say we confine 
our efforts to plainer and more useful crafts of 
the needle. In tbis, as in other branches of 
our work, we are assisted by the Bournville 
workers. We are grateful for many useful 
parcels of clothing from them, and also for 
their many kind invitations to tea and enter- 
tainments at the beautiful recreation rooms and 
grounds at Messrs. Cadbury Brothers. ‘ I never 
had such a happy day in my life before,’ was the 
verdict of many a girl who works in the close 
confines of an ordinary city factory. No words 
can adequately express our gratitude to those 
who are giving such real substantial help to our 
G-irls’ Guild. We simply say from our hearts, • 
Thank you, and God bless you.” 

Forty-two members of the Social Service 
League gave assistance of this kind in 1911 in 
various clubs in the city. 

The league is also interested in the educa- 
tion of its own members, and study circles and 
classes are held, with the object of better 
qualifying the members for social work by the 
study of factory legislation, national health, and 
citizenship. 

The subscription to the league is M. per 
month for those over 18 years of age, and M. 
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pes month for those under that age, and fore- 
women pay M, 

Summer Holiday Excursions. — With a 
view to inducing employees to get an annual 
change, for some years past arrangements have 
been made with the railway companies for 
running special excursions to seaside and inland 
resorts at reduced hookings from eight up to 
fifteen days, the charge being 75. 6d for the 
shorter holiday to most of the places selected. In 
1911 no fewer than 2966 Bournville workers and 
their friends took advantage of these facilities, 
and the following is a list of the places visited 
and the numbers taking the cheap tickets : — 

North Wales: Bhyl, Colwyn, Llandudno^ Bettwys- 


y-coed, Bangor, etc. 475 

North-East Coast : Bridlington, Filey, Scarborough . . 362 

West of England: Taunton, Weston, Exeter, Torquay, 

Plymouth, etc 461 

Cardigan Bay ; Barmouth, Aberystwyth, Towyn, etc. 487 

Lancashire Coast : Blackpool, St. .Ajme’s, etc 476 

East Coast : Yarmouth, Cromer, etc 408 

South of England : Southampton, Bournemouth, etc. . , 297 

Annual Gathering of Employees. — To- 


wards the end of June each year the Annual 
Gathering of Employees takes place. A half- 
holiday is given, and all the employees, the 
men accompanied by their wives, assemble in 
the recreation grounds. The number present at 
the 1911 annual gathering was over 7000. Bor 
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several years the chief item in a varied pw- 
gramme of entertainment has been two per- 
formances of a pastoral play, the parts being 
taken exclusively by the employees. When the 
girls’ recreation grounds were rearranged, an 
amphitheatre was constructed to accommodate 
between 8000 and 4000 spectators, who could 
see and hear with comfort. Last year John 
Drinkwater’s “ An English Medley ” was spe- 
cially written for the occasion, the music being 
composed by Rutland Boughton. Two years 
previously Tennyson’s “ The Foresters ” was 
given, and also a cantata entitled “ Sherwood’s 
Queen.” The production of these performances 
is the culmination of many happy weeks of 
preparation and co-operation on the part of a 
very large number, and apart from the healthy 
pleasure the pageant and pastoral drama always 
afford, the occasion offers a means of happy 
intercourse to all grades of employees. In ad- 
dition to the pastoral play, Morris and other 
dances are performed, and gymkhana competi- 
tions take place. 

The holding of these gatherings of all the 
employees, including the representatives from 
aU parts of the British Isles, has always been 
regarded as a matter of great importance, and 
no pains are spared to provide an entertainment 
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worthy of the occasion. It is a function with 
which memories aud traditions are associated, 
dating back no less than forty-four years. In 
earlier years the gathering was held indoors at 
Ohristmas-time. 

Libraries. — Although there is now a free 
public library within five minutes’ walk of the 
factory, the Works libraries, which were started 
some years before this was opened, are still 
largely used. There are two libraries which are 
run separately, one for the girls’ departments 
and one for the men’s. The former is controlled 
by a committee, and the latter by the librarian. 
There is ’the usual heavy demand for fiction and 
magazine literature, but the selection of these 
for the library shelves is carefully made, and in 
the men’s section, travel, history, biography, 
and science are weU used. The chief features of 
the men’s library are the open shelves and a 
carefully annotated catalogue, the latter being 
of great assistance to readers in choosing books. 
By an arrangement with Mudie’s Library the 
men’s section borrows important new publi- 
cations for several months, thus enabling 
members to read books too expensive to add 
permanently to the library. The addition of 
a Trades’ library to the men’s section is an 
important development of the education scheme ; 
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it has been specially collected in order to ■ be 
nseful to apprentices, and the books may be 
borrowed only by them and by artisans. There 
is a special subscription for this section of one 
shilling a year, which carries opportunities for 
joining the general library at reduced rates. 
An arrangement has been made to enable the 
members of the girls’ library to borrow books 
other than fiction from the library of the men’s 
department, and an annual subscription is paid 
which entitles the girls’ library to have ‘a box 
of forty books on loan for twelve months. The 
girls’ library is open for the issue of books before 
working hours in the morning, and during the 
dinner hour, and the men’s library, which is 
situated at the Youths’ Club, is open at midday 
and for two hours in the evening. 

There is also a library of music under the 
management of the Musical Society. 

The following table shows the recent work 
of the libraries ; — 



Subscription. 

ISTo. of vols. 

Issues 1911. 

Men’s department . . , 

„ trade section . . 
Girls’ department . . . 

Musical Library , . . 

Is. per annum . 
Is. ,, ,5 

2s. per annum, or] 
Id. per voL [ 
per week . .} 
Included in mem 4 
bersbip. . .j 

2,000 

100 

750 

100 

5,457 

95 

1 3,719 

50 



2,950 

9,321 
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. Magazine. — The Bournville Works Maga~ 
published since 1902, is the official Works 
organ and record of the social activities. 
The publication is a monthly one. It is the 
production almost entirely of the employees 
themselves, and the illustrations are very largely 
provided by Works photographers and artists. 
The magazine serves the useful purpose of 
keeping employees in touch with information 
about the social institutions, and it also con- 
tains articles of general interest. The number 
of contributors, whether of articles or infor- 
mation for reports, etc., is now very large, and 
this is probably the best testimony to its value. 
The magazine is distributed free of charge to 
aU employees, and can be obtained by the 
general public at a charge of threepence a copy. 
The cost to the Firm is about ^500 per annum. 

Workpeople’s Exhibition. — On two occa- 
sions during recent years a large Exhibition of 
handicrafts by employees has been held, in- 
cluding such varied articles as needlework, 
carpentry, cookery, painting, machinery, etc., 
covering the whole range of products of the 
leisure hours of the workers. A third exhi- 
bition is now being organized, which will enable 
the work of aU classes of students under the 
educational scheme to be seen together, and an 


E 
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interesting light will be thrown on the possi- 
bilities of the evening classes. Exhibits by 
apprentices and artisans will also be shown. 

The first exhibition was a great snccessj and 
revealed the significant fact that the leisure of 
men working a forty-eight hours’ week, and of 
women working a forty-one or forty-two hours’ 
week, can be, and is, well and profitably occu- 
pied in many different ways. The exhibitions 
also proved to be a gauge of the real social feel- 
ing between the workers, and of their readiness 
to reveal their own productions, and take an 
interest in the hobbies of their feUow-workers. 

Allotments. — The available land not im- 
mediately required for the purpose of extending 
the buildings of the factory is turned to a useful 
purpose, by being let out in allotment gardens 
to the men employed at the Works; and a 
small sub-committee, composed of three of the 
members of the Men’s Works Committee, deals 
with this matter. 

The total area of the allotments is three 
acres, and they are worked by 73 men. The 
yearly rent charged is M. per rod (30^ square 
yards), and preference is given to men em- 
ployed at the Works who have no garden, or 
only a small one, at their homes. No sub- 
letting or transference is allowed, and no one 
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is permitted to hold more than 260 yards, 
except in special circumstances. Buildings are 
not allowed to be erected without the per- 
mission of the allotments committee. The 
allotments have to be cultivated to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee, and prizes are awarded 
each year for those which are kept in the 
best condition. 

Three months’ notice must be given on either 
side to terminate tenancy, and if such notice is 
given to the tenant, a compensation of double 
the cost value of all root and seed crops planted 
by the tenant, and growing on the land, is 
granted, and the balance of rent is returned. 
Should the land be required for building, the 
Firm is -alio wed at once to terminate the tenancy 
without notice, but in that case the compen- 
sation for crops would be three times their 
cost value, and the balance of rent would also 
be returned. 



OHAPTEE VIII 

INDUSTEIAL CONDITIONS 

In the previous chapters an attempt has been 
made to show how the organization of the 
Works aims at minimizing some of the ' dis- 
advantages and drawbacks of factory life. The 
reader wiU have observed that these have been 
attacked from many different sides. In this 
chapter it is proposed to focus a few of these 
lines of activity towards improvement, and 
briefly to indicate one or two others not already 
touched upon. 

Monotony of Employment. — The effects 
of automatic machinery and monotony of work 
are amongst the more important ways in which 
factory life influences character. In respect 
to this it is not much advantage to point out, as 
some economists do, that, compared with savage 
or backward races, an unskilled man is relatively 
skilled, and that probably not one-tenth of the 
present population of the world have the mental 
and moral faculties, the intelligence, and the 
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self-control, that are required for the work of 
tending machinery; and that even amongst a 
manufacturing population only a small part 
are capable of doing many of the tasks that 
appear at first sight to be entirely monotonous. 
It must be admitted that many of the processes 
are monotonous, and that subdivision of labour 
is carried on to such an extent that there is a 
narrowing of interest. Variety is the essence 
of life, and machinery is the enemy of variety. 
The aim of automatic machinery is to do exactly 
the same thing over and over again. This 
monotonous employment applies even in a 
greater degree to women than to men, because 
women are put to lighter and more automatic 
machines. Under present conditions, at least 
60 per cent, of the workers must be engaged 
in unskilled or semi-skilled work. 

An endeavour has been made to meet this 
difficulty, as far as possible, in the girls’ depart- 
ments at Bournville, by putting the younger 
girls to the more routine and mechanical work, 
and then transferring them to more varied 
work as they grow older. On the boys’ side, 
there is the chance of selection as an apprentice 
at the age of sixteen. There is also the con- 
tinued education of all boys and girls, and the 
intervals for physical training classes during 
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working lionrs of the younger ones. When 
opportunities for promotion occur the records 
of the workers are taken into account, and in 
some oases competitive examinations open to all 
are held. In all oases a deliberate attempt 
is made to eliminate favouritism and to let 
merit he the deciding factor. The Sugges- 
tion Scheme, again, calls forth the initiative 
and enterprise of the workers. In regard to 
the unskilled workers, however, it must be 
admitted that as far as the workshop itself is 
concerned, much monotony remains, and the 
best method at present for ameliorating this, is 
to have short hours, and to encourage boys and 
girls to take full advantage of educational facili- 
ties so that they may have in their leisure time 
as varied and full a social life as possible. In 
the various social institutions, and in trade 
union and other similar movements, there is 
opportunity even for the unskilled man to 
exercise any initiative and enterprise he may 
possess. 

The Standard and Quality of Work. — 

The quality of the work an employee has to 
do is another point closely related to the 
question of monotony. Character and intelli- 
gence are directly affected by the quality of 
work on which a man or woman is regularly 
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engaged. Next to Ms religious convictions and 
the home atmosphere, a man’s work and its 
environment are probably the most potent forces 
in his life. When it is remembered that the 
greater part of a person’s waking life is spent 
in his work, the importance of its nature and 
quality is evident. A worker cannot be making 
the best of himself when he is constantly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of commodities in 
wMch quality and finish are lacking, and in wMch 
the conditions of production do not demand, or 
may even prevent, honesty of purpose and pride 
of work. In respect to this it can only be said 
that the Firm aims at demanding the highest 
quality of work, and by the system of organiza- 
tion, endeavours to place the responsibility on 
the person concerned, and to make it his interest 
to check waste and extravagance. 

Hygienic and Clean Surroundings. — ^A 
valuable aid to the development of habits of 
order, and a feeling of self-respect, is in the 
provision of clean and sanitary surroundings. 
The effect on character of dirty and insanitary 
premises, or work of a rough or dirty kind, does 
not need to be emphasized. It is a well-known 
fact that the rougher and dirtier the work, the 
more difficult it is for the worker who does it, 
to keep from deteriorating. In spite of the 
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legal requirements, many factory inspectors 
report cases of defective ventilation, and of 
dirty and insanitary conditions, in their dis- 
tricts. It is often said that the workers 
themselves object to the ventilation of the 
rooms, but one of the lady factory inspectors 
has remarked that she has never known objec- 
tions raised, when the fresh air was provided 
properly warmed, and not in the form of a 
draught, A depressed and devitalized condition 
is produced on workers by long hours of work in 
rooms that are ill-ventilated, dirty, badly lighted, 
and insufficiently warmed, such conditions de- 
stroying alertness of attention, and producing a 
desire for excitement, which finds an outlet in 
unwholesome recreation. Even more serious is 
the question of sanitary conveniences. The Local 
Authorities seem to demand different standards 
in this respect, and therefore the conditions 
greatly vary. Sanitary hygiene is carefully 
studied at Bournville, and the Works doctors 
are expected to critically deal with this in all its 
aspects. The various committees also supervise 
these matters, and the workers themselves are en- 
couraged to make suggestions for improvement.. 
The Provision of Dining-rooms. — Another 
matter of vital importance to the health and 
refinement of the workers, is the provision of 
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opportunities for getting wholesome and com- 
fortable meals. The lady factory inspectors 
are continually insisting on the disadvantage 
to the health of those women and girl workers 
who are unable to get a nourishing midday 
meal, and in too many cases the employer has 
not realized the need of providing a clean 
dining-room where the meal can be eaten. 
Much ill-health among women and girls is un- 
doubtedly due to careless habits of feeding. A 
dinner of tea and pastry, or tea, tinned meats, 
and pickles, is not the best preparation for the 
strain that modem industrial life places on the 
woman worker. 

This need has been met by the Firm by the 
provision of dining-rooms. The girls’ dining- 
room has an area of 12,600 square feet, with 
seating accommodation for 2000. A large and 
fully equipped kitchen is adjacent to it, and 
from the kitchen an average of 3570 meals 
are provided daily for the workpeople. There 
are also separate dining-rooms for the men, 
the clerks, and the forewomen. About 1500 
girls are daily supplied over the counter with 
dinners, the serving of which is accomplished in 
about ten minutes ; and food is procurable at cost 
price. Metal tokens from \d. to I 5 . are obtain- 
able at the ticket office, or in the rooms from the 
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ticket-seller, wlio goes round the girls’ depart- 
ments every morning, but no money is taken at 
the kitchen. After dinner, the tables have to 
be cleared immediately the first warning has 
sounded, five minutes before returning to work, 
and all paper, orange peel, etc., must be put 
in the orderly-boxes. Food brought by the 
workpeople is warmed free of cost ia the general 
kitchen, and must be handed in at the counter 
not later than 9 a.m., and no cooking is allowed 
in the workrooms. A large number of the em- 
ployees who live in the neighbourhood go home 
to dinner, and where possible this is encouraged 
for the sake of the exercise and fresh air thus 
obtained, and also because of the desirability 
of fostering the family life. In addition to the 
above figures, more than 22,000 meals are served 
from the kitchen during the year in connection 
with social and other functions. The net cost of 
the dining arrangements to the Firm, omitting the 
capital cost of the building, is about £1000 a year. 
The following is a copy of the diuing-room 
tariff : — 


Ham or Tongue per plate 2|d 

Boiled Beef „ „ 2^d, 

Pork Pies . eack & M, 

Ham, Tongue, or Beef Sandwicli . . . each 2^c?. 

Hot Meat with two Vegetables . • . . 4d & 

Hot Meat and Potato Pie \2d. 

Sausages and Potato ....... 
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Bacon 

per rasher 

Id. 

Eggs 

each 

Id, 

Potatoes or Haricot Beans ..... 


u. 

Potatoes and Haricot Beans 


Id. 

Potatoes and Cabbage 


Id. 

Bovril 

per cup 

Id. 

Tinned Salmon 


6|d 

Sardines 


6M. 

Soup (half-pint) and Bread 


Id. 

Milk Pudding 

per plate 

Id. 

Stewed Fruit (of all kinds in season) and 
Custard 


Id. 

Fruit or Jam Tart ........ 


Id. 

Bread 

per slice 

\d. 

Bread and Butter 

jj }i 

Id. 

Slice of Cake or Buns 

each 

u. 

Tea or Coffee (three-quarter pint) . . . 


id. 

Cocoa (half-pint) . 


Id, 

Milk 

per glass 

id- 

Lemon water (half-pint) 


id. 

Aerated Waters 

per bottle 

Id, 


All kinds of Nuts. 

All kinds of Fruit in season, including Oranges, Lemons, 
Batfanas, Figs, Prunes, Grapes, Raisins, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Apples, Pears, 
Gooseberries, Melons, Tomatoes, Currants, Bates. 

Regularity of Employment. — The evil 
effects of irregularity of employment -will be at 
once admitted. The demoralizing effect of 
irregular hours of employment, and the conse- 
quent irregularity of wage, tend to produce a 
shiftless and careless worker. This is especially 
true in trades where wages, even in times of 
full work, are below efficiency level. The recent 
poor law reports, both majority and minority, 
emphasize the seriousness of this problem. An 
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eBdeavoTir is therefore made, by careful organiza- 
tion, to reduce overtime and short time to a 
minimum. Continuity of employment is the 
ideal aimed at, and dismissal owing to short- 
ness of work is avoided. There is no dismissal 
by foremen or forewomen, and the rules under 
which the employees work are well known, 
each being given a copy on engagement. The 
absence of fines, too, ensures that the worker 
can always reckon on getting the wages earned. 
In this connection it may be of interest to give 
the following particulars of those employed at 
Bournville, and the table below shows the 
number of men, women, boys, and girls who 
were in the employ of Messrs. Cadbury Bros., 
Ltd., on the 31st December, 1911 : — . 


Ages. ' 

Men and Boys. 

Women and 
Girls. 

Total. 

1 

Under 14 

1 

! 6 

7 

14 and under 18 ' 

456 

i 1142 

1598 

18 and OYer 

2077 

2290 

4367 

Employed away from 
Bourn Yilie in the Firm’s 

2534 

3438 

5972 

service 

201 

9 

210 




— 



2735 

3447 

i 

6182 


At that date 147 of the men were over the 
age of 60, 16 between the ages of 60 and 65, 
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7 between the ages of 65 and 70, and one over 
70 years of age. 

Of the men, 289 (10-6 per cent, of the total of 
men and boys employed) have been in the Firm’s 
service for more than 20 years, 36 have been 
employed in the Works from 30 to 36 years, 12 
from 35 to 40 years, and 4 from 40 to 42 years. 

Of the women, 135 (3-91 per cent, of the 
total of girls and women employed) have been 
with the Furm for more than 20 years, 13 from 30 
to 36 years, 4 from 35 to 40 years, 3 from 41 to 
42 years, and 1 for 47 years. 

The rapid growth of the Firm tends, of course, 
to reduce percentage of long service employees, 
and the large majority of women leaving to be 
married tends also in this direction. 

Men and Women Workers. — Another 
question that needs consideration is the em- 
ployment of men and women side by side in the 
workroom, under circumstances that tend to 
deteriorate them both. Without wishing to 
over-emphasize this matter, it must be ad- 
mitted that the relation of workers of different 
sexes and ages in a factory affords a very 
serious problem. When the youth of both sexes 
are indiscriminately mixed in factories under 
unsatisfactory conditions, there may be grave 
moral danger. If there is no worse result, 
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their conYersation is in danger of having' a 
demoralizing effect upon both sexes. A similar 
diffionlty is recognized in the mixing of married 
men and women with single girls and yonng 
people, and this is one of the objections which 
some employers have to married women work- 
ing in factories. The matter, however, can be 
largely met by careful organization. So far, 
in nearly the whole of the departments of 
the Works this difficulty has been overcome. 
There are separate entrances for men and 
women, and by careful planning of passage 
ways they do not use the same passages to 
and from the dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, etc. 
No one is allowed in any part of the factory 
away from his or her own work, without a satis- 
factory reason, and only those men who are 
carefully selected and wear badges are allowed 
in the girls’ departments. With regard to 
the association of married women and girls in 
the same departments, for a great many years 
married women have not been employed at the 
Works, as it is felt that a woman cannot give 
proper care to the home and children if she is 
spending the greater part of her time in a 
factory, and investigations made in Birmingham^ 

^ See Wbmen^s Work oMd WdgeB^ by E. Cadbury, M. C, 
Hathesorij and Gr. Shaun, M, A, 
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have proved the very bad effect of married 
women working in factories, both upon the hus- 
band and the children. A few married women, 
or widows in poor circumstances, who before 
marriage have been employees at the Works, 
are employed as cleaners for an hour or two 
each morning. 

Personal Cleanliness. — In view of the 
nature of the BournviUe products, it has always 
been recognized that personal cleanhness is 
absolutely essential. All male employees are 
expected to wear clean jackets or aprons, and all 
girls and women clean white overalls, when 
starting work each Monday. New girl em- 
ployees are provided with a length of holland, 
free of cost, at the end of their first fortnight’s 
work, and must be wearing a uniform at the end 
of the first month. When further uniforms are 
required the material is supplied at two-thirds of 
the cost price. Holland for overalls and aprons 
is supplied to the men and boys at cost price. 
Buttons, needles and cotton in case of emergency 
are supplied on application, and if the uniforms 
are out of repair the wearer is liable to be 
entered in the record book for untidiness. 

Hands must be washed before beginning 
work, and employees whose hands and nails 
are not found to be in good condition when 
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inspected by the doctor, render themselves 
liable to be recorded. All employees are ex- 
pected to be scrupnlonsly clean. 

Snow shoes, white canvas shoes for flour 
workers, muslin caps, tooth-brushes, mouth- 
washes, tooth-powders, sponges, loofahs, combs, 
and nail-brushes, may all be purchased at the 
Works, by the employees, at or below cost price. 

Bath tickets are issued to all girls and 
women, giving a specified day and hour each 
week when they may make free use of the 
private hot baths ; a towel and soap are pro- 
vided for each, and they are encouraged to make 
use of this opportunity. 

Separate warmed and dry dressing-rooms are 
provided for both men and girls respectively, 
for changing their outdoor clothing on arrival 
at work. 

Thrift. — ^It has been thought advisable to 
encourage saving among the workers, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are ample pro- 
visions publicly made to promote thrift in the 
Post Office, Co-operative Societies, etc. A 
Savings Fund has therefore been in operation 
since 1897, when a gift in commemoration of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee was put to 
the credit of each employee, and in fifteen 
years over £68,000 has been saved by the 
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workpeople. A depositor receives five per cent, 
interest per annum on amounts not exceeding 
£20. Collectors are appointed in each, depart- 
ment and attend once a week to receive de- 
posits and pay out withdrawals. To encourage 
thrift, the interest is paid only on amounts 
transferred to the Post Office Savings Bank 
at the end of the year, and the Post Office 
kindly sends officials to the Works to conduct 
this annual transfer, which is carried out 
during work hours, with a minimum of incon- 
venience to every one. The Pirm never holds 
the savings of depositors more than a year, 
feeling strongly that the employer should not 
hold the employees’ permanent savings. De- 
positors once having placed their savings in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, there is every induce- 
ment to keep them there, and it is a convenient 
arrangement in view of the accessibility for 
deposit in or withdrawal from any Post Office. 
The advantages of this arrangement over merely 
paying out deposits as in a coal or goose club, 
or other dividing society, are very great in lead- 
ing to a permanent habit of saving. 

The tabulated results for the past ten years 
appear on p. 257. 

Factory as Social Centre. — The question 
is sometimes raised as to how far it is legitimate 
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and desirable to make a factory the centre of 
the social life of the workers, as Bonrnville 
Works is to a large measure for the people 
employed there. This problem has been raised 
in a practical form in America, where, in the 
case of employers who are concerned for the 
betterment of their workpeople, the present 
tendency seems to be to confine their efiorts to 
providing good and efficient working conditions 
without in any way attempting to cater for the 
life of the workers outside working hours. It 
is- said that this opinion has been arrived at 
partly because of the failure of the other policy 
and partly because of the fact that a man ought 
to be quite free in every way to order his private 
time as .he may think fit. To this problem it 
seems difficult to give a general answer; pro- 
bably no answer to meet all cases can be given. 
A factory situated in the centre of a large town 
would, by the force of circumstances, be unable 
to make itself a centre of social life, as the 
workers would probably separate too far afield 
to their homes, and would also be in close 
touch with various educational and social 
facilities. But in the case of a factory that 
is in a village, or on the outskirts of a large 
town, the circumstances seem to be somewhat 
different. In such places, as a rule, there is 
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very little opportunity for social recreation, and 
since a considerable part, if not the majority, 
of the community are dependent for their 
livelihood directly or indirectly on the large 
Works situated in their midst, it seems natural 
that their social life should focus round this 
centre. And providing that no coercive attitude 
is assumed by the employer, and that institu- 
tions are allowed to develop naturally to meet 
the needs explicitly expressed by the workers, 
and the workers themselves have to contribute 
to the cost of the maintenance, and control 
the management, little, if any, objection can 
he raised. In fact, if the proper spirit animates 
such activities, it will be found that the dynamic 
impulse generated will drive a large number 
of workers into outside social institutions, some- 
times far afield, where they will act as a 
stimulating force. The efforts of the.Boum- 
ville Social Service League are an instance 
of this, and it is a well-known fact that em- 
ployees at Bournville Works exercise a keen 
influence in the trade union, political, and 
educational movements of Birmingham and 
district. On the other hand, in certain lines, 
because the facilities necessary for the conduct 
of the institutions are secured in a more efficient 
and economical way at the Works, and the 
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people employed there form so considerable a 
part of the population of the district, it is 
difficult from the ranks of those employed else- 
where to get sufficient members to keep outside 
institutions going; for example, attempts have 
been made in Bournville village and district to 
run a photographic society, but after a while it 
had to be given up for want of sufficient members, 
there being a flourishing society within the 
Works. The same thing has been realized in 
the efforts to institute gymnasiums for the 
young people in the district, such a large pro- 
portion of the younger people being absorbed 
in the Works gymnasium that there were not 
sufficient enthusiasts outside to keep such a 
club going. It is, however, always an open 
question as to how far, supposing Bournville 
Works with its social institutions were not 
there at all, the outside institutions would have 
been any more successful. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The ■writer has attempted in the preceding pages 
to set out the principles and facts of the 
Bonrnville Works business organization', and 
has made little or no attempt to appraise the 
value of the results. But there are a few 
general considerations arising out of such an 
organization and its effects that may be indicated. 

Welfare Work in Factories.— It will 
have been noted that there is no mention of 
welfare work as such, or of social secretaries, 
yet it may be claimed that the organization 
of the Eirm embodies the principles that must 
be at the root of all successful welfare work. In 
the first place, the aim is to develop the social 
sympathies and moral character of the employees, 
as well as their intelligence and initiative. It 
is also fully appreciated that this can be attained 
only so long as the conditions of work and 
wages offer facilities for the development of a 
well-balanced and healthy physical condition. 
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Again, it is always taken for granted that the 
wages, honrs, sanitation, etc., should be equal 
to the highest accepted standard before other 
provisions are made for the workers. Clubs 
and classes, savings funds, libraries, etc., do 
not compensate the worker for low wages, long 
hours, and unsatisfactory conditions. 

Moreover, welfare work does not consist 
merely in the various means and organizations 
by which it is carried out, but its success or 
failure entirely depends upon the spirit in 
which it is worked. If the employer and those 
engaged in welfare work feel it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty that they owe to their 
workers, and that this duty means that the em- 
ployer must do the best in his power to promote 
the well-being of every worker, no matter what his 
position may be, then welfare work will probably 
be successful. But if welfare institutions are 
carried on merely for the purpose of advertising, 
or because the employer wishes to be equal to 
other employers in the equipment of his factory, 
and if they are carried on without sympathy or 
insight into the needs and feelings of the worker, 
then the employer will probably complain of the 
ingratitude of those whom his schemes are 
supposed to benefit, and his schemes will be 
mechanical and lifeless and evoke no true 
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response from those for whom they are designed. 
Successful welfare work in a factory does not 
depend upon expensive equipment or vast 
organization, but the smallest factory and 
humblest organization, if worked in the right 
spirit, will show good results on the character 
and well-being of the workers. Welfare work 
must not be regarded as something outside the 
general organization of the factory, but as a 
vital part of factory organization, and it should 
be shared by all as far as possible, including 
directors, heads of departments, foremen and 
forewomen, and the mass of the employees, 
and should not be left entirely to those who are 
specially set apart for this work. The opposite 
point of view is that welfare work is something 
apart from factory organization, and should be 
carried out by those whose special duty it is ; 
but in the experience of the writer it is clearly 
shown that the theory of its being a part of the 
organization, is the one most likely to yield the 
best results and avoid friction. 

Factory Legislation. — Another important 
point is the relation of the factory organization 
to factory legislation. The law has protected 
women and young persons to a large extent, and 
in the industrial world they have long held a 
distinct position compared with men, in regard 
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to Ifours of work, sanitary conditions, and other 
matters than wages. In 1802 the first Factory 
Act in England was passed. This Act dealt with 
the employment of children only, but later (1825) 
young persons up to the age of 16 were in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Act, and their 
employment was limited to twelve hours a day. 
AU persons under the age of 18 came under the 
restrictions of the Act of 1831, and no girls 
under 21 were permitted to work at night. Up 
to the date of this Act, women over the age of 
18 might work any number of hours in the 
daytime, and those over the age of 21 were 
subject’ to no legal interference in any way. As 
a result of these Acts, a further Act was passed 
in 1844 limiting the hours of all women in 
textile factories; and by 1853 the “normal” 
day was fixed, limiting the hours for women and 
children to ten-and-a-half a day, and enforcing 
that these hours should be between fixed times. 
The earlier Acts had been difficult to enforce, 
but this later provision simplified the working 
of the law, and made evasion more difficult. A 
series of Acts with many other restrictions 
followed, applying the existing legislation to 
practically every process of manufacture carried 
on for trade purposes; and in 1901 the legis- 
lation concerning factories and workshops was 
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consolidated in tlie Factories and Works&opS 
Act of that year, by •which particulars of the 
rate of wages payable was required to be fur- 
nished to each worker, in certain scheduled 
trades; the prohibition of child labour under 
the age of 12 became law; the inspection of 
workshops was made compulsory upon local 
authorities, and other powers were also given 
to local authorities regarding out-workers, sani- 
tation, etc. ; night-work for women was abolished 
in all trades ; overtime was restricted, and the 
legal hours were reduced to ten per day, and 
fifty-five-and-a-half per week. 

In the Acts of 1891 and 1895 came the first 
steps towards control of sweated out- work and 
prevention of unfairness in oaloulatmg and pay- 
ing piece-work wages ; and now, under the 
Trades Boards Act, 1909, wages in certain trades 
are regulated by law. 

Factory legislation, however, of necessity 
can embody only to a limited degree the demand 
of the national conscience and experience. It 
can fix only a minimum standard. Such legis- 
lation is defensive, and aims to protect the 
workers from positive physical injury and over- 
strain, and, in a limited degree, from under-pay- 
ment. As yet many well-known and serious 
risks are allowed to remain, to menace the life 
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and* health of the workers, and in 'respect to 
medical tests and standards of their physical 
welfare, there is just sufficient provided by the 
law to show how utterly inadequate these pro- 
tective provisions are in most cases. 

But it is not the intention to criticize in 
detail the general standards of industrial con- 
ditions. The above facts are poiuted out to 
show the wide field of experiment open to scien- 
tific and enlightened manufacturers, so that the 
improvement of the factory organization may 
not be just an end in itself, but a means of 
educating the community, and of proving the 
practicability, and economic necessity, of further 
advance beyond the existing law. 

For - example, the reader is reminded that 
in the Firm’s experience, as a result of definite 
experiment, it is felt that the hours of the women 
and girls should not exceed forty- eight per week. 

In the chapter on provisions for health and 
safety, it is shown how far the Firm considers it 
practicable and economic to advance beyond the 
demand of the law in the provision of medical 
assistance, and protection against fire and acci- 
dent. The financial interests of the employers 
themselves demand that much more should be 
done in this direction than is usually carried 
out by the majority of industrial concerns. 
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In the matter of the compulsory education 
of the younger employees, as well as in voluntary 
effort, the Firm has assumed a responsibility, 
which, up to the present, the community has 
itself refused to undertake. But the economic 
results have justified the trouble and expense, 
not to mention the moral obligation which the 
Firm felt it had to its younger employees. In 
this connection, however, it must be pointed 
out that as soon as the Firm could induce the 
local education authority to undertake any of 
this responsibility, the work was at once trans- 
ferred to the public authority, with a view to 
facilities being provided for the whole of the 
community. At the same time there is much of 
the organization of educational activity which 
business organizations can and must carry out 
for some time to come. The employer occupies 
an unique position in the power he has to 
induce his employees to pursue their educa- 
tion. And if it is objected that the employer 
has no right to interfere in the activity of 
his employee beyond the hours of work, it 
can be answered that, as far as education is 
concerned, there is no hardship imposed upon 
the young girls and boys, who otherwise might 
not be making the most of their opportunities. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
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worker is to some extent at a disadvantage with 
his employer in this matter, yet the hope of the 
future for the worker lies in education. Know- 
ledge is power. The class that has education 
and knowledge is the class that in the long run 
must rule, and therefore even if there is an 
element of coercion and restraint in the com- 
pulsory part of the education scheme, yet this 
very training itself will make the workers win 
such a position that coercion will be unnecessary, 
if not impossible. 

Trade Unionism. — Another practical diffi- 
culty that has arisen is the relation of the 
employees of the Firm to trade unions. The 
members of the working classes are probably no 
better and no worse than those of any other 
class. Membership of a trade union involves 
not only a sense of fellowship and trade soli- 
darity, but also a distinct element of individual 
self-interest. The average man needs to have 
a distinct idea of the return he is to get for his 
trade union contribution, before he is prepared 
to pay it, in spite of the fact that in some 
trades and districts long use and necessity has 
made membership of a trade union become 
almost habitual. Thus it came about that the 
employees of the Firm, with the wages well 
above the highest standard in the district, with 
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sick pay assured, with free medical advice 
when ill, and a pension when the time came 
to take a well-earned rest, felt Httle need of the 
membership of a trade union. And this in 
spite of the fact that it is well known that the 
directors looked with favour on trade union 
activity, and always recognized the trade 
unions, and that some members of the firm had 
presided in the district at organizing meetings 
held by trade unions. 

But in recent years a distinct improvement 
has taken place in this respect. The better 
education of the employees is beginning to have 
its effect. There are now in the Works -strong 
branches of various unions, and the membership 
is increasing steadily. This sign of awaken- 
ing industrial consciousness is found also 
amongst the girls, and a branch of the National 
Federation of Women Workers has been 
established. The recent Trades Boards Act, 
regulating as it does the wages in the Card Bos 
Trade, has had a distinct influence in this 
direction. 

An interesting proof of this developing social 
sympathy on the part of the girl employees is 
seen in the formation of the society called the 
Social Service League.^ 

^ See p* 233. 
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This society has paid nearly the whole salary 
of a trade union organizer, and also carried out 
much social and educational work in other 
directions. 

Another point to keep in mind in this 
connection is, that the wages and conditions of 
the Pirm allow the employees to have a high 
standard of comfort and education. But 
Bournville Works does not absorb all the members 
of the families of its employees, and thus there 
is a constant number of young men and women 
passing into the industrial field, whose standard 
of life and education is sure to create a healthy 
discontent with a lower standard of work and 
wages. And this enlightened discontent is the 
soil in which trade unionism will flourish. 

In conclusion, it may again be stated, even at 
some risk of reiteration, that the schemes of the 
Firm, and the conclusions of the writer, are placed 
before the public in no dogmatic spirit, but 
merely as a statement of the theoretical and 
practical development resulting from the logic 
of events. Any wages system must always 
contain an element of compulsion and driving, 
and although a mutual understanding on 
the part of the employer and employee may 
lead to smooth working and the best eco- 
nomic interest of each obtainable under the 
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system, yet it can never be said that tb§ in- 
terests of employer and employed are absolutely 
identical. But it is this very fact that makes it 
all the more imperative that employers should 
recognize their duties as weh as their rights. 
At the present time the clash of economic 
interests is becoming more keen and insistent, 
and there is little need to insist on the danger 
to the community if the industrial problems are 
to be settled in a spirit of class antagonism and 
warfare. Although in the future there may 
be some wide and far-reaching changes in the 
system of controUing industry, yet for a long 
time to come, individual employers will -have a 
large part to play in the lives and well-being of 
their workpeople; and that is why the writer 
feels that this account of the Bournville ex- 
periments in industrial organization may be of 
use as a contribution to the settlement of such 
industrial problems. 



APPENDIX 


THE BOXJENVILLE VILLAGE TBIJST 

The Bournville Estate, undulating and well- 
wooded, is situated in the north-east of Worces- 
tershire, four miles south-west of the city of 
Birmingham, in which city it was incorporated 
in 1911. 

Mr. George Cadbury, one of the original 
partners in the firm of Cadbury Brothers, has 
come into direct contact with the housing pro- 
blem, both as an employer of labour and as a 
teacher for 62 years in an Adult School, a class 
for men held on Sunday mornings in a working- 
class district of Birmingham. As a contribution 
towards the solution of this problem, he pur- 
chased the estate adjoining the Works, now 
known as the Bournville Estate, upon a portion 
of which Bournville Yillage is built. 

In 1900 he transferred this estate to a Trust, 
which should hold and administer it in accord- 
ance with the conditions embodied in the Deed 
of Foundation. The objects of the founder are 
stated as follows : — 

T 
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“ The founder is desirous of alleviating the evils ^hich 
arise from the insanitary and insufficient accomnaodation 
supplied to large numbers of the v7orHng classes, and of 
securing to workers in factories some of the advantages of 
outdoor village life, with opportunities for the natural and 
healthful occupation of cultivating the soil.” 

***** 

“ The object is declared to be the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working class and labouring population in and 
around Birmingham, and elsewhere in Great Britain, by the 
provision of improved dwellings, with gardens and open 
spaces to be enjoyed therewith.” 

The income from rents and every other 
sonrce, is received and administered by the 
trustees. The Trnst Deed enacts that after 
making full provision for repairs and mainten- 
ance, the surplus shall he employed in laying out 
the estate, in building houses, and in purchasing 
other estates either in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham or elsewhere, to be developed in 
the same way as Boumville, or by other means 
to promote the better housing of the people. 
The gift was an absolute one, the founder sur- 
rendering all private interest in the estate both 
as regards capital and revenue ; and since the 
formation of the Trust Deed he has added addi- 
tional gifts of land and capital. An anonymous 
gift of £6000 was also received by the trustees 
in 1905. The present area of the estate is 609 
acres, and the total value is estimated at £263,000. 
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^he scheme provides that each house must 
have a good-sized garden ; that no building 
shall occupy more than about one-quarter of the 
area of land on which it is built ; that the roads 
shall be wide and tree-bordered, and that at 
least one-tenth of the land, in addition to the 
roads and gardens, shall be reserved for parks 
and recreation grounds. Among the provisions 
of the Trust Deed it was suggested that the 
rents of houses that might be built should “ be 
fixed on such basis as to make them accessible 
to persons of the labouring classes . . . with- 
out, however, placing them iu the position of 
being recipients of a bounty.” Any part of the 
property may be used for shops or factories, 
subject ‘to restrictions relating to the sale of 
alcoholic drinks, but the founder suggests that 
“ no such factories shall occupy in area more than 
one-fifteenth part of the total area of the estate 
on which they may be built.” The clause in 
the Trust Deed relating to the sale of mtoxicating 
liquor, provides that no house or building shall 
be used for such sale, except with the unanimous 
consent in writing of all the trustees, and that 
such consent may have any condition as to 
hours or any other matters attached thereto as 
the trustees may determine; and further, that 
all the net profits arising from the sale of 
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intoxicating liquor, shall be devoted to securing 
for the village community recreation and counter- 
attractions to the liquor trade as ordinarily 
conducted. 

Another clause may be quoted ; — “ The ad- 
ministration of the Trust shall be ■wholly unsec- 
tarian and non-pohtioal, and there shall al’ways 
be a rigid exclusion of all influences calculated, 
or tending, to impart to it a character sectarian 
as regards religion or belief, or exclusive as 
regards politics, and it 'wiU be a violation of the 
intention of the founder, if participation in its 
benefits should be excluded on the ground of 
religious belief or political bias.” 

The village of Bournville was rapidly brought 
into existence on the principles laid down by the 
Trust Deed, nearly two hundred houses being 
built in one year. Before the formation of the 
Trust, the intention had been to sell the sites 
and cottages outright ; but this was found to be 
open to difficulties, as the motives and wishes 
which prompted the scheme would be difficult to 
ensure, if a class of small freeholders were thus 
created. It was then decided to sell the houses 
and land on leases of 999 years, charging ground 
rent, and inserting covenants in the leases to 
secure the accomplishment of the purposes of 
the founder. Assistance was offered to intending 
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puraliasers, by the advancement of money, on 
favontable terms, and by granting mortgages 
on the property. Three per cent, was charged 
to those who paid less than half the cost of the 
house, and to those who paid half or more the 
rate was two-and-a-half per cent., and abont 140 
cottages were sold in this way. But this arrange- 
ment was also found to be open to some of the 
objections that applied to the first plan, and it 
was therefore ultimately discontinued. In order, 
however, to meet the many requests for build- 
ing sites, leases for 99 years are still obtainable 
under the conditions before stated. 

There are about seven houses to the gross 
acre, the majority of them having a sitting-room, 
kitchen and scullery, three bedrooms, and the 
usual conveniences. Some have one large 
Living-room instead of two smaller ones, and a 
few have only two bedrooms. There are also 
some houses of a larger type ; and there have 
recently been built two quadrangles of small 
one-storey bungalows suitable for single women, 
consisting of living-room, bedroom, and scullery 
provided with bath, and these have met a 
great need. Many of the houses have bath- 
rooms, with hot and cold water, and where 
there is no separate bathroom, the bath is 
fixed in the kitchen or scullery, either at the 
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side, wlierL it is fitted with a lid so as to 
form a table, or arranged to work on a •'binge 
and shut up into a cabinet. This latter arrange- 
ment has so far proved decidedly the most satis- 
factory. 

Tbe average plot of ground allowed to each 
house is about 600 square yards. The gardens 
are laid out by the gardening staff when the 
houses are buOt, and fruit trees (pear, apple, 
plum, and bush fruits) are planted. The tenant of 
a new cottage, therefore, finds his garden already 
prepared before he enters, instead of having to 
begin by breaking up uncultivated ground. The 
fruit trees form a pleasant screen between the 
houses. A trained gardener, with a'staff of men, 
is in charge of the gardening department, and 
information and advice are given to tenants when 
they request them. After the gardens have been 
laid out in the first place, each tenant is re- 
sponsible for the cultivation of his own; keen 
interest is taken in them, and they are cultivated 
with great success. Through the Bournville Vil- 
lage Council,^ a gardening association has been 
formed for the purpose of competitions and the 
regular inspection of gardens. G-ardening tools 
(lawn-mowers, etc.) are let on hire by this Coun- 
cil, and arrangements made for the co-operative 

1 See p. 283. 
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-piireliase of plants, shrubs, and bulbs in large 
quantities. A loan library of gardening books 
bas also been formed. There are two gardening 
classes for boys and young men,^ and the pupils 
usually attain a high place in the County com- 
petitions. The annual village flower show gives 
ample evidence of the success of the gardens 
and allotments. In order to ascertain the value 
of the garden products, 25 gardens were placed 
under observation, and tests were made, the 
result showing an average net yield of 2^. per 
week for each garden through the year. This 
gives a return of J6128 16s. 0|d for the 10,680 
square yards represented by the 25 gardens, 
which is at the rate of £58 18s. 5d. an acre 
per annum. Where possible, vacant land is let 
as allotments, which are open to others besides 
those living on the estate, and these are very 
successfully cultivated. 

In addition to the gardens, open spaces 
have been preserved to the extent of about 16 
acres of the 118 acres so far laid out for building 
purposes. These open spaces include a village 
green, a small wood, a park, and two playgrounds 
for children (in addition to the school play- 
grounds). 

The public buildings in the village are Euskin 
^ See pp, 41-42. 
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Hall, the Village Meeting House (Friends), -and 
the Elementary Schools. Both the meeting 
house and the schools are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. G-eorge Cadbury. Euskin Hall is the centre 
for the intellectual and social life of the village, 
and is used in winter for classes in Arts and 
Crafts, under the City of Birmingham Educa- 
tion Committee. The Trust has also given land 
as a site for a church and vicarage which are yet 
to be built. The Mixed School accommodates 
640 children, and the Infants’ School 260. The 
school buildings embody the most recent im- 
provements and rank with the best in the country. 
The tower of the Mixed School contains a clock 
which chimes every quarter. There is also a 
carillon of 22 bells, upon which various tunes 
and national airs are played, by mechanism, four 
times a day ; the bells can also be rung from a 
keyboard. 

The village roads are 42 feet wide and are 
planted with trees. The houses are set back at 
least 20 feet from the roads, thus leaving a space 
of 82 feet from house front to house front. Care 
has been taken in laying out the village that it 
shall be picturesque as well as healthy. Where 
possible the old trees have been preserved, and 
a large number of young trees have also been 
planted. The cottages have been planned to 
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allow a free circulation of air around them, and 
to secure the greatest possible amount of sun- 
shine. A great variety of treatment has been 
introduced into the architecture, and the houses 
are compact, long, straggling extensions at the 
back having been avoided. 

There are now 731 houses in the village : — 

■ 31 at 4s. %d. per week or under, rates extra. 

138 over 4s. 6c^. and up to 6s. Zd. per week, rates extra. 


132 „ 

5s. 3^. ff 

„ 6s. 

85 „ 

6s. „ 

,, 7s, 

. 68 „ 

7s. 

„ 8s. 

109 „ 

8s. (includin 

g shops). 


168 sold and occupied by owners. 

Immediately adjoining the village, just out- 
side the Trust property, there are 38 houses 
built by the late Mr. Eichard Cadbury, belong- 
ing to the “ Aims House Trust,” and 22 houses 
belonging to the firm of Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., 
which are always included under the name of 
Bournville. Taking aU together there are 791 
houses and a population of 4300. The estate is 
served by Birmingham with gas, water, and 
drainage, the rates, being about 7s. in the £, 
exclusive of water rate. There is a great 
demand for houses, and tenants seldom leave 
the village unless they are removing from the 
district. New houses are generally let long 
before they are completed. 
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The Trustees appreciate the fact that, il the 
benefits of the scheme are to be extended, it 
must be conducted on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, in order to show that such an undertak- 
ing can be a financial success, and not merely an 
act of philanthropy, and although the cost of 
building the class of houses erected at Bournville 
is in excess of the cost of building long, unbroken 
rows, and the provision of gardens makes a slight 
additional charge for ground rent (which is more 
than met by produce of gardens), yet they have 
been able to fix rents so that a net return of 
nearly 4 per cent, can be obtained on the cost 
of the site and building, after all outgoings have 
been provided for. The scheme has therefore 
proved itself to be financially practicable. 

The Trust is under the supervision of the 
Charity Commissioners. 

The whole scheme is a contribution towards 
solving the housing problem, especially as it 
exists in large cities. For this reason the village 
is not reserved for, nor primarily intended for, 
the sole benefit of the workpeople at BournviUe 
Works. Less than half the householders are 
employed at the Factory. A private census 
compiled some years ago showed the percentages 
of Bournville householders working in the 
districts named, as follows : — 
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. i^onmville Works . 41*2 per cent. 

King’s Norton (Manufacturing suburb of \ 

Hrmingbam) 1 ” ” 

Selly Oak, witbin one mile of Bournville . . 13*9 „ „ 

Birmingham 40*2 „ „ 

The same census supplies the following par- 
ticulars respecting the occupations of the Bourn- 
ville householders : — 

Employed at indoor work at factories . . . 50*7 per cent. 

Clerks, Travellers, etc 13*3 „ „ 

Mechanics, Carpenters, Bricklayers, and “j 
various occupations not admitting of exact [ 36*0 „ „ 

classification j 

A Village Council is elected by ballot of the 
tenants. The members give their services 
voluntarily, and a certain number retire by 
rotation each year. The Council has the 
management of the children’s playgrounds and 
the park ; it also nominates two of the School 
Managers and two members of the Euskin HaU 
Committee. It organizes the village flower 
show, rose show, and chrysanthemum show, and 
also the Annual F^te for the village children, 
and generally looks after the interests of the 
inhabitants. 

The figures on p. 284 show the vital statistics 
of the village compared with England and 
Wales and the urban district of King’s Norton 
and Northfield, in which the village was situated 
until absorbed by Bii-mingham. 
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Amrag&for five years endmy 1910 — Death rate per lOPO. • 

Bournville, 5‘7 ; Urban District, 10'5 ; Englaind and 
Wales, 14'6. 

Infant Mortality per 1000 Births, 

Bonrnville, 62-4 ; Urban District, 87‘6 ; England and 
Wales, 117-4. 

The following shows a comparison of the 
height and weight of hoys and girls of Bourn- 
ville with that of the Floodgate Street area, 
a district in one of the poorest parts of Birming- 
ham : — 


— 

Age 6 
years. 

Ages 

years. 

1 Age 10 
years. 

1 

1 Age 12 
[ years. 

i 

Weight — Boys, Bonrnville . . 

lbs. 

45-0 

lbs. 

52*9 

lbs. ■ 
61-6 

lbs. 

71*8 

5 , „ Floodgate Street 

39-0 

47-8" 

56-1 

63-2 

„ Girls, Bonrnville , . 

„ ,, Floodgate Street 

43-5 

50-3 

62*1 

74*7 

S9'4 

45*6 

53-9 

65‘7 

Height — Boys, Bonrnville . . 

inches. 

44-1 

inches. 

48-3 

Inches. 

61*9 

inches. 

54-8 

j, „ Floodgate Street 

41-9 

46‘2 

49'6 

52-3 

j, Gh'h, Bournville . , 

44*2 

48-6 

52-1 

56*0 

„ „ Floodgate Street 

41*7 

44*8 

48-1 

63-1 


The Almshouses, 

The account of BouruTille would he in- 
complete without a reference to the Alms- 
houses, which were founded in 1898 by the late 
Mr. Eichard Cadbury. These are 33 in number, 
and are built in the form of a quadrangle. 
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ilaoB. house has a living-room, bedroom and 
scullery, all on the ground floor. They are 
furnished, and the occupants are supplied free 
with coal, water, and gas; also with medical 
attendance. Old employees of Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers, Ltd., have the preference for ad- 
mission, but the houses are not reserved ex- 
clusively for them. An Endowment Fund for 
the maintenance of the Almshouses is provided 
by the rents of 38 dwelling-houses near by, 
built. for the purpose, and the whole is adminis- 
tered by a Board of Trustees. 


The Bouenville Tenants, Limited. 

The. Bournville Village Trust has leased to 
the Bournville Tenants Limited, which is a 
co-partnership building society registered under 
the Friendly Societies Act, about eighteen acres 
of land on the south-western boundary of the 
estate. The Bournville Tenants Limited was 
registered on August 16, 1906, for the purpose 
of building, owning, and managing houses on 
the co-partnership principle. The ground rent 
charged to the Society is £11 10s. Od. per acre 
per annum, and the lease is for 99 yeais, re- 
newable every 99 years at the option of the 
society. With this 18 acres the Trust has 
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provided 2 acres rent free, for a permanent 
open space and recreation ground. The estate 
stands high, and is laid out so as to enable each 
tenant to have a share in the extensive views 
over the well-wooded and beautiful country 
which surrounds it. The conditions on which 
the land is held are the same as on Bournville 
Village, but this gives the society liberty to 
erect both small and large cottages. The 
weekly rentals of the houses, which have large 
gardens, are from 4s. M. to 10s., rates being 
extra. There are at the present time 136 
houses, the majority of which stand around 
the large open space used as the recreation 
ground, upon which the backs oi the houses 
look. Each cottage stands in 600 yards of 
ground, and is set back ten yards from the road, 
leaving a good garden plot or lawn in front. 
The general accommodation provides a sit- 
ting-room, a large kitchen, three bedrooms, a 
bath with hot and cold water, etc., and the 
usual outhouses. The gardens are well culti- 
tivated by the tenants. The district is within 
easy reach of Birmingham by either train or 
tram service. Under the scheme any increase 
in the value of the property is secured to the 
tenants in the way of profit or lower rents. Mr. 
George Cadbury (the founder of the Bournville 
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Village Trust) lias built a hall to meet the social 
requirements of the village. Sports and games 
are organized by a committee elected by the 
residents, and provision is also made for the 
recreation of the children. Social evenings 
and meetings of an educational character are 
arranged during the winter months, and are well 
attended. 

The capital is raised in shares of ^10 each, 
upon which a maximum of 5 per cent, interest 
is payable half-yearly. Every tenant must 
acquire five shares, but these may be acquired 
by a minimum payment of ^3 and the balance 
by monthly instalments. Loan stock is also 
issued bearing 4 per cent, interest. 
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Accidents, committees, 119, 204. 
cost of, 116, 125. 
investigation of, 120. 

number of, at Bournville in 1909, 1910, 1911 ..123. 
number repoileJ by Chief Inspector of Factories, 112. 
precautions against, 113, 267. 
reports of, 117, 210, 
risk in factories, 111. 

Allotment gardens, 204, 242, 279. 

Almshouses, 186, 284, 

Ambulance work, 101. 

Annual gathering of employees, 237. 

Applicants for employment, 1. 

Apprenticeship scheme, 15, 19, 44, 245. 

Apprentices, Afternoon Mathematics Classes, 53. 
basis of selection, 46. 

City and Guilds Examination, 52. 
diflSculties of obtaining technical instruction, 58. 
educational facilities for, 53. 
examinations, 56. 

Homework Preparation Class, 54. 
letter to, 47. 
letter to foremen, 49. 
method of training, 47. 
number of, 57, 
payment of fees of, 55. 
rewards to, 49, 56. 
trade syllabus, 51. 
theoretical training of, 55. 
wages of, 56, 152. 

Athletic Clubs, Men’s 222, Youths’ 222, Girls’ 224. 

U 
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Authorization sclieme, 9, 104. 
Automatic machinery, effect of, 20. 


Backward boys, 89 {see also Slow Workers). 

Bad conduct, 74, 77, 90. 

Bad work, 74, 76, 90, 211, 

Board of Education, and apprenticeship scheme, 68. 
regulations, 39. 

syllabus of physical exercises (quoted), 35. 
syllabus for gardening classes, 42. 

Works classes and, 14, 16, 23, 36, 43. 
Board of Directors, organization of, 200. 

final decisions, resting with, 208. 

Bournviile Tenants Limited, 286, 

Bournville Village Council, 41, 278, 283. 

Bournyille Village Trust, 273. 

Boys’ Annual Summer Camp, 229. 

Boys provided with work as they become older, 159. 

Business efficiency and welfare of employees, xvii., 1. 

Camera Club, 232. 

Change of work, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 89, 245. 

Cleanliness, 6, 74, 97, 256. 

Clerks’ Social Club, 231. 

Committees:— Accidents Committees, 119. 

Girls’ Athletic Club Committee, 224. 

Girls’ Works Committee, 115, 209. 

Library Committee, 239. 

Men’s Athletic Club Committee, 223. 

Men’s Holiday, Scheme Committee, 164. 

Men’s Works ^;mmittee, 115, 202. 

Revision of Wa|& Committees, 154, 155, 
Suggestion Scheme Committees, 213. 

Summer Party Committees, 204, 205. 

Works Education Committee, 13, 14, 23, 47, 200. 
Works School Committee, 14. 

Convalescent Home, 98, 211, 

Dancing, effect of, 33, 35, 226, 234, 235, 238. 

Dental treatment, authorization note for, 9, 104. 

compulsory, 8, 104 et seq. 
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Bental treatment, dentist reports, 109, 110. 

number of visits to surgeries, 111. 
surgery, 103, 107. 

tootli-brusbes, powder, etc., provided, 104, 105, 256. 
Dining-rooms, 248. 

Discipline, aim of, 68. 

effect of, xviii., 73. 
present method of, 71, 86, 
results of record system, 73, 74, 75 seq., 90, 91. 
number of offences decreased under record system, 73, 75, 
78, 91. 

Dismissal, a last resource, 71, 78. 

only in hands of directors, 70, 86, 87. 

Distress cases, 206, 211. 

Domestic subjects, taught to girls, 22, 23, 24. 

Education, authorization note, 9. 
cost of, 67. 
course for girls, 22. 
courses for boys, 17, 18. 
fees refunded, 17, 25, 26. 
form to parents, 8, 11. 

number of employees attending evening classes, 25. 
requirement of compulsory education, 8, 15, 25, 245, 268. 
risume of educational activities, 65, 67. 
standard required from applicants for employment, 3, 6, 
16, 92. 

voluntary students, 21, 25. 

See also Trade Classes and Works Classes. 

Efi&ciency, civic value of, ss. 

effect of education on, 16. 

„ ,, physical training on, 26, 27. 
methods to obtain, xviii. 

Examination for poshions and promotions, 6, 7, 210, 246. 


Eactoey legislation, relation of factory organization to, 264. 
Fines and deductions, early system of, 69, 86. 

Eire risks, 125. 
appliances, 136. 
brigade, 131, 133. 
calls, 134. 
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Fire drills, 133. 

equipment in case of, 132. 
exit drill for workpeople, 138, 211, 
monetary inducement to ensure care, 130. 
payment of members of brigade, 133, 
precautions against, 126, 267. 

Food provided during work hours, 80, 93, 96. 

Foreign competition, success against, xix. 

Foremen, remuneration of, 160. 

Foremen’s Club, 231. 

Games and sports, 221, 222, 225, 228, 229. 

Girl employees and distance from work, 5. 

Girls’ suggestions, table of, 219. 

Girls’ Works Committee, 95, 96, 115, 119, 189, 190, 205, 208, 209, 
214. 

Grants, educational, received, 14, 35, 43. 

Gymnastics, 8, 32, 226. 

authorization note for, 9. 

Hands, condition of, noted on selection of applicants, 6? 
must be washed before beginning work, 255. 
periodical examination of, 97. 

Health, provisions for, 80, 81, 92 et seq. 

Holidays, girls’, at convalescent home, 98. 
period of, 148, 162, 205. 
scheme for men and boys, 162, 
summer holiday excursions, 237. 

Hospital Notes, 196. 

Hot baths, 9. 

Hours of work, in girls’ departments, 148, 267. 

in men’s departments, 161. 

short hours for ameliorating monotony of work, 246. 
Housewifery Classes, 22, 23. 

Housing, 273 et seq. 

Hygiene, instruction in, 29, 94. 

Hygenio conditions, necessary for efficiency, 247. 

Inefficient workers (see Slow Workebs). 

Inspection of premises in girls’ departments, 212. 

of works hy members of Men’s Works Committee, 206. 
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' Labwr Exclianges, new employees oMained through, 2 
Late time records, 74, 75, 90. 

Libraries, 227, 239. 

Local Education Authorities, co-operation with, 15, 23, 55, 58. 

Magazike, 241 
Marriage gifts, 185. 

Massage cases, number and nature of, 94. 

Medical advice for physical training, 29. 

attendance for employees, 8, 93, 95, 98, 101, 267. 

cases, number of, 103. 

examination of applicants for work, 6, 92. 

„ „ apprentices, 46. 

„ „ slow workers, 79, 80, 89. 

foods, supplied free of cost, 79, 95, 96. 
instruction in Ambulance Classes, 40. 
report, 102. 
staff, 93. 

Medicines, 96. 

Men ar^d women workers, 253. 

Men’s suggestions, table of, 220. 

Works Committee, 95, 115, 119, 164, 192, 202, 209, 214. 
Monotony of work, counteractions to, 20, 27, 245. 

Musical Society, 232, 240. 

National Insurance Act, the nation realizing that preventive measures 
are cheapest, 86. 

in connection with the Works, 197. 

Number of employees at Bournville, xviil, 75, 91, 252. 

Nurses, 93. 

Offences caused by ill-health, treatment of, 72. 

Overtime, xix., 17, 151, IGl, 211. 

Paetigulau Clauses of Factory Act, 161. 

Pension fund, men’s, 166. 

women’s, 177. 

Physical training, benefits of, 26, 27, 28, 33, 93. 

classes for men employed at night, 40. 
compulsory classes, 8, 13, 23, 27, 31, 245. 
remedial classes, 28. 
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Physical training, tests and awards, 34, 226. 

voluntary classes, 33, 35. 

Prevention of social waste, 86. 

Promotions, 7, 8, 210, 246. 

Punishments, for offences against discipline, etc., 71, 75, 77, 80, 86, 
87, 89, 90. 

Eecrbation grounds, 206, 212, 221, 222, 223, 225. 

Eegularity of employment, xix., 251. 

Eetiring-room for girls, 97, 211. 

Eeturn to work after sickness, 96, 101. 

Eewards to apprentices, 66. 

students at evening classes, 25, 26, 89. 

Savings Fund, 256. 

School dentistry, necessity for, 105, 

Birmingham scheme, 106. 

Shower baths, 31. 

Sick employees, benefit scheme for, 9, 186 qI seq,, 198, 199, 270. 
visited, 93. 

Singing in girls’ departments, 20, 212. 

Slipper baths, 29. 

Slow workers, 78 et seq.^ 141. 
boys, 89. 

medical examination of, 79, 80, 89, 97. 

Social life, factory as a centre of, 258. 

Service League, 233, 260, 270, 271. 

Spray baths, 29. 

Standard and quality of work, 246. 

Suggestion scheme, 116, 209, 210, 212 et seq,, 246. 

Committee, 205, 213, 

Swedish drill, 27. 

Swimming, authorization note, 9. 

Bath, girls’, 29, 36. 

compulsory instruction in, 8, 27, 30, 32, 35, 226. 
effects of, 30. 

open-air baths, for men and boys, 32, 34. 

Eoyal Life-Saving Society’s awards, 31, 32, 227. 
voluntary classes, 21, 31, 34, 35, 226. 

Tea provided for evening school students, 13, 21. 

Technical education, important for apprentices, 48. 
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‘•Tecl^iical sclioois, gardening syllabus for, followed, 42. 

students passed onto, 19. 

Trade tliasses, 15, 59 et seg. 

Card -box making, 60, 

Confectionery, 63. 

Office routine, 64. 
time of holding, 65. 

Examiners, for apprentices, 56. 

Unions, activities, 246, 260, 209. 
rules complied with, 159. 
support of, in apprenticeship scheme, 57. 

Trades Boards Act, influence of, 270. 

Library, 228, 239. 

free use of, for apprentices, 53, 54. 

Unifoems, material supplied for, 9, 255. 

VoLUNTAEY Collections, permission for, 207. 

Wages, ’bonus system, 160. 
foremen, T 60, 

in girls’ departments, 140 et seg^. 
in men’s departments, 151 et seg, 
new boys and men, 168. 
piece-workers, 142, 156. 
revision committees, 154, 155. 
revision of, 73, 87, 89, 144, 152, 153. 
scale for boys and youths, 151, 152. 
share system, 143, 156, 
standard of, 271. 
time, 145, 157. 
when paid, 161. 

Weight-lifting, medical advice in regard to, 92, 115. 

Welfare work in factories, 262. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 121, 122. 

Workpeople’s Exhibitions, 241. 

Works classes, 13, 14. 

Afternoon Mathematics Classes for apprentices, 53. 
Ambulance, 40. 

Arithmetic, for men, 43. 

Board of Education Beports, 44. 
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Works classes, Correspondence, 37. 

for men employed at night, 30. 

Gardening, boys’, 41. 

Gardening, girls’, 42. 

Homework preparation classes for apprentices, 54. 
School Committee, 14. 

Table of classes and attendances, 66. 

Trade Classes, 59 et seq. 

Youths’ Club, 227. 


THE END 
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